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Carl Oglesby (photo: Morning Star) 
In a few years, Students for a Democratic Society has grown from a small group 
of isolated radical scholars to a mass student action movement which is beginning 
to relate to the forces in American society. SDS maintains that liberalism, the 


predominant ideology in the USA since 


the 1930s, is a smokescreen for a society 


which still operates in accordance with the decisions of small groups of powerful 
men. Consequently, millions of people in America and all over the world lack 


control over the conditions, direction and 
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Hate, it seems, 

Like bread, 

Is almost sacred 
When its grace is said. 


Nigel Denison 


quality of their lives. 


Against this compromised liberalism, 
SDS is trying to initiate a radical “ poli- 
tics of the people,” which has at its root 
a humanist vision of society. Carl Ogles- 
by has been president of SDS for the 
past year; recently he has been visiting 
Britain on a speaking tour. While he 
was in London last week, Roger Barnard 
and Bob Overy interviewed him for 
Peace News. In the first part of the 
interview, this week, he speaks about 
SDS as a “ community of organisers,” and 
about Vietnam. The second part of the 
interview, which will appear in two 
weeks’ time, describes how SDS works, 
and discusses some of its problems and 
opportunities. 

RB. Can you tell us what you see as the 
function of SDS, and give us some idea 
of what happened at your recent con- 
vention? 

CO. Well, SDS has just passed through 
a period of debating what it thinks its 
influence is, and what it thinks it ought 
to be. What happened at the convention 
was very complex, the decisions reached 
were inevitably a little obscure, and it’s 
difficult to detail it factually. I suppose 
this was because the convention was 
better defined by the peculiar spirit that 
developed there than by any of the state- 
ments made or reported. 


So, coming to grips with the spirit of 
the convention isn’t at all easy. There’s 
a quite simple thing to say about what 
happened, and the simple thing seems 
right in one sense; but immediately be- 
low the level of superficialities, you 
encounter the agonising obscurities of 
this position, that position, the way they 
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met, the way they didn’t meet, how they 
combined, and so on. Well, just to be 
superficial about it, a fairly longstanding 
debate on precisely what we want SDS 
to be came to a head. There were more 
or less two positions. 

One position said, SDS ought to be the 
voice of the leftist criticism of American 
society, and that now we ought to give 
that voice greater permanence and promi- 
nmence and penetrating power by going 
into a period of consolidation, after a 
year of rather rapid growth; we ought to 
consolidate the membership, build up the 
organisational infrastructure, pay much 
more attention to lines of communica- 
tion, and so on. This would mean 
strengthening the national office, putting 
forward a vigorous fund-raising drive, es- 
tablishing regional offices in places where 
we don’t have them, strengthening them 
where they do already exist, and just 
generally trying to develop a kind of 
organisational hierarchy or network 
which will hold SDS together better than 
in the past. 


Organisers 


RO. As far as I could tell from the news 
reports, it was this position which lost 
the debate. Is that right? 

CO. Yes, I think it lost the debate be- 
cause the opposite view had so much 
more obvious poetic appeal to it, besides 
being politically better; ‘its rhetoric 
moved into the other side, or rather, 
the first position latched on to the 
rhetoric of this second position because 
it was obviously the one which drew 
a deeply on the traditional ethos of 


The second position went something like 
this: SDS should not be an isolated voice 
on the left, it should not be a self-con- 
tained community of radical scholars who 
put forward certain political positions 
via the writing of excellent high-level 
papers ‘and essays, and then sponsor the 


holding of demonstrations around the is- 
sues that those writings have singled 
out; but instead, SDS should be a com- 
munity of organisers; everyone who 
comes into SDS should consider himself 
to be there for one reason and one only, 
namely, that he finds through SDS that 
it’s more possible than elsewhere to 
create or initiate change. 

RB. Could you enlarge on the differences 
between these two styles of approach? 
CO. Well, if -you go for the kind of 
organisation implied in the first position, 
then it’s important to put forward a 
radical analysis of American foreign 
and domestic policy, the interknit be- 
tween the two, and to say to the world, 
“This is where we stand.” And then 
you go about recruiting people to this 
position because you want more and 
more people to stand with you on it. 

If, on the other hand, you want SDS to 
be a community of organisers, it’s very 
probably counter-productive for a radi- 
cal critique of American society to be out 
there in the thick of things, very much 
dn public view. 

Take, for example, the problem of the 
community organiser who goes out into 
the ghettoes of Chicago or Philadelphia 
or Pittsburgh, the guy who’s interested 
in organising a_ political movement 
around the issues that people experience 
in that particular place. He commits him- 
self to working, often, with people who 
are racist, chauvinistic, quite ready to 
accept very easy notions of who is and 
who isn’t a “communist” and of what 
“communism ” means, and so on. People 
who suffer from the abuses of absentee 
landlordism, from the indifference of 
officialdom and the impudence of the 
welfare state, are at the same time peo- 
ple who can carry “ White Power” signs 
with swastikas on them when black 
people march through Cicero in Chicago, 
and whose young sons can find a great 
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deal of meaning in taking apart a few 
peaceniks from time to time. 


So, if an organiser comes into that set- 
ting and he’s identified with SDS, an 
SDS moreover which takes positions, 
then he immediately finds it impossible 
to work. The real problem is to escape 
those labels, to commit yourself to work- 
ing with the people, because that’s the 
only place where we think the kind of 
change we want can be generated. We 
have to work with the people, so we have 
to have some patience; we mustn’t say 
everything we know. The organiser who 
goes into Chicago and says to the first 
bunch of guys he meets on the street 
corner, ‘I’m against the war in Vietnam, 
I'm against racism, I’m against corporate 
liberalism, I’m against the fascist im- 
pulses in American society,” is the guy 
who will last maybe three or four min- 
utes in that neighbourhood. 


RO. So this is a way of helping people 
to find, or re-discover, themselves, of 
helping them to grow in their own 
political awareness, instead of setting up 
business in a community and imposing 
an SDS ideology as some Kind of pre- 
condition? 
CO. Yes, this kind of view says, “If 
you’re going to make change in a demo- 
cratic way, you have to identify with the 
people, and what you trust in is that if 
the people have an experience, a mean- 
jingful experience, of politics, then ulti- 
mately the whole picture will fall into 
place for them.” You won’t have to ex- 
plain to them that they should read 
ernard Fall or Phillippe Devillers to 
get a view of the war in Vietnam. After 
they’ve had an experience of the way the 
American political system works, they'll 
pretty soon be able to put two and two 
together and come to that conclusion 
themselves, in their own idiom. 


Radical critique 


If there’s any decision which was made, 
in however diffuse a way, at the August 
convention, it was that SDS should be 
a community of organisers. Now, this 
doesn’t mean that we don’t say things 
about American foreign and domestic 
policy; on the contrary. While it may be 
very important to be a little deferential 
on these questions with certain commu- 
nities, especially the communities of the 
poor, it nevertheless remains true that 
the source of our magnetism on the 
campuses is the kind of radical critique 
we've been developing of American 
society as a whole. That’s what draws 
students and teachers into the move- 
ment. So for those people we talk about 
those things; but we just have to stay 
free to talk about other things in a 
different idiom when we’re with other 
constituencies, 


RO. What are your own thoughts on the 
Vietnam war? 


CO. Well, for the Vietnamese, it’s an 
atrocity; it’s as if the explosion of the 
atomic bomb had been stretched out 
over the years, and they’ve had to stand 
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and watch it spread implacably, the fire- 
ball grow, the people die. The American 
government has done nothing at all in 
these past few years in Vietnam that it 
didn’t do in a split second at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. And we’re being forced to 
behold it. I don’t know what we can do 
about it. The Vietnam issue is a root 
issue within American society. It isn’t 
simply an unhappy, unlucky auxiliary 
to a foreign policy that is otherwise quite 
all right. Many of the people who are 
against the war nevertheless look at it in 
just that way, as if you can simply take 
the Vietnam war away from American 
policy towards Asia and have an Asian 
policy that is OK, or as if you can simply 
take American policy towards Asia out of 
the overall containment policy and re- 
articulate it and get a policy that is OK, 
or as if there are a whole set of policy 
options available to the custodians of 
the American capitalist system. 


None of these things are correct; given 
free enterprise, and given the fact that 
free enterprise is a political ideology, 
then imperialism is necessitated; and, 
given the appearance of resistance to 
imperialism in the East, the war to hang 
on to China was necessitated, and the 
Korean war was necessitated, and the 
Vietnam war is necessitated, and the 
coming wars in Guatemala or Colombia 
or Brazi) are all equally necessitated. So, 
if you don’t want to live in a country 
that’s continually shedding its blood and 
its treasure in murdering dispossessed 
people all over the hemisphere, then you 
have to change American society. 


What else can be said? Any change in 
the administration will, I think, bring an 
end to the war, on some kind of terms. 
It doesn’t much matter whether it’s an 
administration topped by Bobby Ken- 
nedy, or one headed by George Romney; 
almost any kind of administration you 
can think of that isn’t a Johnson admin- 
istration will somehow bring the war to 
a conclusion and make a peace, because 
they know too damn well just what kind 
of trouble we’re in, and because there’s 
so much American resentment against 
the war. 


RB. Do you seriously think that any ad- 
ministration other than one topped by 
Johnson would somehow terminate the 
war? I have my doubts, 


CO. Yes, I would say any that could be 
elected. 


RB. OK, yes, but there’s quite a big 
question here, as to just how much the 
so-called “‘ decision-makers ” are, in fact, 
free agents, and how much they are 
actually controlled by the system they 
operate in, a system which seems to have 
its own inner logic and which ultimately 
may not be amenable to human inter- 
vention at all. 


co. Yes, but a lot of this has to do with 
the narcissism of politicians; the mirror 
they look at is the mirror of the people. 
They find their image there, among the 
people; If Johnson wants to see who he 
really is, he looks at the American 
people, because Johnson and the Ameri- 
can people equal one another. In any 
case, so long as Johnson is who he is, 
then he sees his image in the people 
and thinks he’s doing the right thing 
in continuing the war. His existence, his 
whole political identity, is now com- 
pletely immersed by the war in Vietnam, 
and for him to stop the war after having 
gone this far would be tantamount to 
losing his own particular political iden- 
tity; it would probably amount to him 
repudiating his political past. 


Traumatic 


It would be politically traumatic for him 
to do this, and I don’t think politicians 
in his position typically do traumatic 
things. But it is in the nature of the 
poetry of American politics, the popular 
mythology surrounding it, that election 
year changes introduce new logics. A 
government headed up by someone like 
George Romney from Michigan, ‘a good 
Republican, simply wouldn’t be commit- 
ted to the Johnsonian past. And the same 
goes for a Bobby Kennedy administra- 
tion; it wouldn't be tied umbilically to 
the Johnsonian past. 


RB. But I still can’t conceive a Bobby 
Kennedy administration, for example, 
doing much more than withdrawing to 
enclaves, or pushing some Kind of tacti- 


cal, minor de-escalation of the war, or 
initiating extra, more frequent bombing 
pauses, and so on. Kennedy wouldn't 
pull the troops out altogether, would 
he? 

CO. Well, wait a minute now. When I say 
that the war will end, ’m by no means 
saying that the war is going to find a 
dénouement that you or I will feel happy 
about. It’ll be a bitter end, inconclusive, 
full of ambiguities, and that open wound 
on the South China sea is going to fester 
for generations. Maybe subsequent gen- 
erations won’t pay so much attention to 
it, just as this particular generation 
doesn’t pay much attention to South 
Korea, which is still blighted; there’s 
still lots of US troops in South Korea, 
and the Korean people are suffering, 
certainly. They’re about to be mauled 
by a new ethic of Japanese mainland im- 
perialism, enthusiastically supported, and 
in many ways administered, by America. 
So I suspect that Vietnam’s fate is going 
to be something similar to Korea’s, al- 
though it’s hard to tell. 


History 


But there could be some crazy kind of 
compulsive change tomorrow, for all I 
know. Because in spite of all its appar- 
ent predictability, American policy has 
from ‘time to time shown an amazing 
capacity for invention, surprise, re- 
orientation, and so on. We just have to 
face the fact that there are certain In- 
dependent policy-making organisations 
within the American executive. The CIA, 
for example, which any minute now, 
if it decided to do so, could, by great 
good luck, intercept that Chinese hydro- 
gen bomb floating towards Formosa in 
a sampan, The headlines would blare it 
out all over the world, that Peking had 
tried to blow Formosa to smithereens, 
the world would come up on the edge of 
its seat, there’d be panic in the Security 
Council, American weaponry and strate- 
gic delivery vehicles would go on what 
they call “Death Com Two,” ready to 
fly, the missile bases in Europe, both 
sides of the barrier, would activate them- 
selves. Who knows what would happen? 
If the CIA wanted to stage the event, 
they could quite easily present American 
policy-makers with a fait accompli. It 
could happen at any moment. And it’s 
quite possible that there are other, un- 
heard-of organisations inside the execu- 
tive, and even outside the executive, 
private quasi-governmental set-ups, that 
are quite capable of doing the same kind 
of thing if they want to. 


RO. But isn’t this what Roger was re- 
ferring to, that when you get your Morse 
or your Kennedy or your Fulbright in, 
if it should ever happen, they’re still not 
their own masters? 


CO. Yes, but nobody is the master of 
history. And when you're presented with 
that Red Chinese attack on Formosa, as 
a matter of history, then you certainly 
do have to respond to it in a certain 
way. 

RB. But you don’t respond. The system’s 
own dynamic responds, surely? 


CO. Yes, this is exactly what I mean 
when I say that you have to respond to 
it in a certain way. It’s not as if any 
president of the United States could 
respond in any great number of widely 
differing ways to a Chinese attack, real 
or staged, on Formosa. He would have 
to respond in a very certain way, and his 
options would be severely limited. If 
the Chinese started to knock out For- 
mosa, the American executive would 
have to knock out China. The knocking 
out by China of Formosa, whether real 
or staged, is not something that the 
American executive could remain in- 
different to. It wouldn’t be the American 
executive if it could do that. 


RB. Back to the Vietnam war. Suppose 
that these subordinate organisations re- 
main pretty much loyal to the executive, 
to the extent that they don’t try to pre- 
empt his options by presenting him with 
faits accompli. In 'that case, is there not 
at least some degree of predictability we 
can bring to bear upon the course of 
the war? 


CO. Yes, I think there is. Given that pre- 
condition you’ve just set up, it seems 
to be likely that the really crucial year 
in this war is going to be 1968, and the 


difficult period is going to come in the 
early-middle part of that year. 

RO. Presumably because Johnson then 
comes up for re-election? 


CO. Well, that’s one reason, but there 
are others. By that time the US may 
well have put a million men into Viet- 
nam, the domestic economy will be 
higher than a kite, inflation will be 
very bad, with all the spending on the 
war making for higher wages and in- 
creased consumer power, and the war 
construction cutting down on the public 
welfare budgets and the number of con- 
sumer products available for purchase. 
Most important, people are going to be 
very very irritated at the fact that they 
don’t seem to be able to win the damn 
war, even with a million men in Viet- 
nam. And this is the whole point; 
America can’t win. The more one finds 
out about the realities of this war, the 
clearer it becomes that there’s been vir- 
tually no engagement with the real 
military force of the NLF, and that in 
fact it’s almost impossible for us to have 
that engagement. 


RB. Well, America can win the Vietnam 
war only in the sense that it can, if it 
wants to, quite literally blow the whole 
country to a cloud of atomic dust. 


CO. Yes, and that’s exactly what I’m 
thinking of when I speak about the 
criticality of 1968. It seems to me that 
by that time the escalatory options will 
have become radically diminished. John- 
son is the man who keeps telling America 
that all we need to do to find the hidden 
treasure is move just one more step. 
But there’s a finite number of steps to 
be taken, and beyond that is a blank 
wall. From 300,000 to half a_ million 
troops is one such step; from bombing 
the north to bombing Hanoi is another; 
from smashing the dykes, to mining 
Haiphong harbour, to a land invasion 
across the buffer zone, are others. One 
can predict now that all these steps will 
be taken, because America is not going 
to suddenly start winning the war, and 
there’s no single step that is going to 
turn the war around and show America 
the way to victory. 


Seventh war 


So, as long as Johnson is on that escala- 
tory ladder, committed always to the 
taking of one more step, the next step 
upwards, to that extent Johnson is a 
man whom one can very well see 1S 
doomed to frustration. And the more 
frustrated he gets, the more violent he 
becomes. By 1968 he will have used up 
most of his escalatory options, he will 
be more frustrated than at any previous 
time, he will be more threatened politi- 
cally at that particular moment than at 
any other time up to then, and this 
might be the moment when he decides to 
go for broke, in order to rescue, not 
simply his own political fortunes but 
the political fortunes of the Democratic 
Party, which is an important institution 
in American political life and well worth 
saving. It may be that China will provide 
plenty of incentive to the war hawks at 
that time. What can China be expected 
to do, other than to sound belligerent 
from time to time, and more and more 
warlike as time goes by? America doesn’t 
give China any option. 

RB. In other words, we’re on the wheel 
of Jerome Frank’s “ self-fulfilling pro- 
phecy.” 

CO. Yes, and the only question is, 
whether or not we can get off that wheel 
via a change in administration, before it 
carries all of us over the edge of the 
abyss. America has been in the habit of 
hating China for so long that it takes a 
big heart to be sanguine about the 
matter. Maybe we can’t get off the wheel; 
maybe we're living, right now, this very 
moment, in the advance fact of World 
War ItIl. When historians get around to 
documenting the whole thing, perhaps 
they'll date its initiation in 1961, when 
the troops in Vietnam increased from 
600 to 16,000 and Russian aid to North 
Vietnam first began to be measurable. 
But SDS can’t do a damn thing about 
that; you can’t, I can’t. If push comes to 
shove, they can take care of the most 
militant, the most broadly-based action 
we want to take against them. We can’t 
beat ’em, we can’t stop this war in Viet- 
nam. But there’s just a chance that we 
may be able to stop the seventh Viet- 
nam war from now. Let’s hope so. 
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Towards Peace in Vietnam, by Lord 
Avon (OUP for the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 7s 6d). 


This is a reasonable and modest book. 
Lord Avon's tone of restrained, even 
weary, realism contrasts sharply with 
the raucous and bellicose anti-commun- 
ism of Labour Foreign Secretaries such 
as Stewart. Still, even Lord Avon affords 
America more of the benefit of the doubt 
than she is entiled to, and conversely is 
less than fair to China. 


Examples. One, he says that “ ... I 
know that the Chinese are wrong in 
supposing that the present Administra- 
tion in the United States wants to keep 
American troops in south-east Asia.” 
Yes? According to reputable sources in 
the Pentagon, America plans to increase 
her strength in this region quite rapidly 
and massively in the immediate future, 
and certainly bases are being construc- 
ted at a feverish rate. An Observer re- 
port (June 26), never subsequently re- 
futed, charged Johnson with planning 
a Korean-type solution for Vietnam, with 
the South, like South Korea, as a sepa- 
rate non-communist state under perma- 
nent American military ‘ protection.” 
Vice-President Hubert Humphrey 
summed it up when he said recently, 
“We will be in Asia for a long, long 
time.” 


The reason isn’t far to seek. The Ameri- 


cans have discovered by bitter experi- 


ence that puppet armies are not good 
enough for the tasks demanded of them, 
even when stiffened with a skeleton 
of US military “advisers.” The only al- 
ternative is to deploy directly huge 
armies of US troops. 

Two, Lord Avon praises the Americans 
for their “ generosity and imagination” 
in supporting the Mekong River scheme, 
which promises to transform the econ- 
omic life of the twenty million riparian 
peoples of Laos, Thailand, Cambodia and 
South Vietnam. He overlooks the earlier 
opposition put up By America (see D. 
Wightman: Toward Economic Co-opera- 
tion in Asia, 1963, pp. 183 et seq.), and 
the terrible damage done to the region 
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Lord Avon’s modest proposals 


by American military action and by 
American subversion. 

There are other instances of too ready 
acceptance of the convention] Western 
case (e.g. his assertion that Viet Cong 
terror tactics against village headmen 
cost more lives than Diem’s repression 
policies). On the other hand, he criticises 
American use of, or connivance at the 
use of, torture on prisoners, but without 
mentioning America by name! He is 
similarly evasive when taking America 
to task for using economic aid as a 
weapon to browbeat governments. 

One odd point, which perhaps argues 
a slight out-of-touchness on Lord Avon’s 
part, is his suggestion that the member- 
ship of the present supervisory commis- 
sion (India, Canada and Poland) is “ ad. 
mirably balanced politically,” and ought 
to be perpetuated in any future super- 
visory arrangements. Things have rather 
changed since 1954! China’s relations 
with both India and Poland have deteri- 
orated very markedly in the last twelve 
years, and Chinese leaders at least would 
be unhappy with such an unbalanced 
body. 

Still, the most important part of the book 
is its recommendations. These are not 
the less useful for being unsensational - 
the search for unique, novel, dramatic 
“solutions” for Vietnam argues political 
naivety (to give the charitable interpre- 
tation). Basically, Lord Avon stands by 
the formula found at Geneva in 1954. 
As we have seen, he recommends that 
the supervisory commission should re- 
tain its present membership; similarly, 
he is not prepared to tamper with either 
the Anglo-Russian co-chairmanship ar- 
Tangement or the actual participants 
(the US, the USSR, the UK, China, 
France, Laos, North Vietnam, South 
Vietnam and Cambodia). The aim, as 
before, is for neutralisation under 
guarantees, those to be endorsed by all 
the powers represented at the conference. 
The conference powers would also all be 
required to abjure all arms sales to the 
guaranteed countries. (These two points 
one would have thought need pressing 
mostly on the United States of America 


in the light of her behaviour after the 
1954 settlement.) 

The main difference from 1954, however, 
is the suggestion that the neutralisation 
and sterilisation period before final rela- 
tions between North and South come 
to be settled should be extended from 
two years to ten or even fifteen years, 
in order to allow time for the respective 
economies to be regenerated and for 
security to be established. (There are 
indications that such a time-scale would 
not be unacceptable to the DRV and 
NLF leaderships.) In the breathing space, 
all efforts would have to be made through 
international co-operation to press ahead 
at maximum speed with the Mekong 


River scheme and other related projects. 
An important point made is that there 
should be agreement to observe the 
Geneva Prisoners of War Convention; 
it was Diem’s maltreatment of Vietminh 
prisoners that was one of the sparks 
setting off fresh guerrilla fighting in 
the South during his reign. 

Nothing startling or objectionable here, 
one would have thought. It rests, how- 
ever, on an assumption which is, as yet, 
unproven; namely that the Americans 
want to leave (‘‘ abandon”) Vietnam. 


Malcolm Caldwell is a lecturer at the 
school of Oriental and African Studies, 
London University. 
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Atomic Energy Policy in France under 

the Fourth Republic, by Lawrence 
Scheinman (OUP for Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 52s 6d). 


Who was “responsible” for French 
atomic policy? Professor Scheinman’s 
thesis is that in most part it was determ- 
ined by a small group of people in the 
permanent civil service who were out- 
side the mainstream of politics. Lawrence 
Scheinman is assistant professor of 
political science at the University of 
California and this book is the result 
of his researches from 1961 to 1965. 
It seems ironic to an anarchist that this 
book took four years to complete, as the 
painstaking documentation is only of 
academic interest. As it is the book is 
still incomplete (through no fault of 
Professor Scheinman), as the author had 
to curtail his researches “within the 
stringent limits demanded by considera- 


TWO POEMS 


Clifford Smith is twenty years old and works in a spectacle 
frame-making factory in Birmingham. He has two brothers 
and one sister, and attended Saint Francis School for ESN 


Children till the age of 17. 


REFLECTIONS IN 
A SPECTACLE 


FACTORY 


I dream at work 


While the foreman’s frustration mounts 


Someone in Vietnam is dying 
And who is he? 

The frame under the mop flies 
And I am he 

And he is me 


Fredrina Miller is a twelve-year-old girl at Alnwick County 
Secondary School in Northumberland. The poem below was 
an entry in a poetry competition held at the school, but no 


subjects for entries were suggested. Talking about the 
poem afterwards. Fredrina said she’d had an uncle who died 
in the last war, and who was sometimes talked about at 


home. 


THE WAR 


The War was a sad 
And lonely time, 


When guns were fired 
And bombs were dropped. 


And when sirens went 
People were rushing 


To the nearest shelters 


Till the planes had passed once more. 


There were people dying 


And surviving, 


And all the streets were 
Droopy and sad. 


I imagine I am on the bank of a river 


Fishing into my small experience of life 


Someone in Vietnam is dying 
Who is he? 

I am he 

The Nation is he 


Is someone in Cadburys thinking as me? 


With his hands stretched 

On a cross shaped tree 

Sitting by the conveyor belt 
Watching the chocolates go by 
The square ones have ticks 
The round ones have three 


CLIFFORD SMITH 


And the soldiers in darkness 
Walked up and down 


The lonely streets 


Of the towns. 


Then when darkness 


Falls the lights must go out, 


So the planes above 
Will not know anyone lives there. 


Then when it was over, 

Every one was happy, 

And if I had been alive 

I'm sure I would have been too. 


FREDRINA MILLER 


tions of national security.” Nevertheless, 
enough emerges to warrant attention. 


This study was designed, in the author’s 
words, “to examine the origins of the 
striking force upon which contemporary 
French policy places much weight.” 


This atomic policy was evolved by the 
French civil service during the Fourth 
Republic, when there was a succession 
of governments, shifting coalitions and 
strange alliances. During these years the 
legislative assembly stifled the execu- 
tive, who in turn could not do the same 
for the bureaucracy. Governments lasted 
longest which governed least. In the 
meantime all vital decisions and policies 
were of course made by the civil ser- 
vants, who are unanswerable to govern- 
ments, MPs or those who put their 
crosses on the ballot paper. 
To quote Mr Scheinman: 
“While the legislature of the Fourth 
Republic held power of life or death 
over the political executive, its control 
over the administration was less im- 
posing . . . one of the most singular 
features was the almost total lack of 
parliamentary discussion of the impli- 
cations of atomic power for France in 
either a peaceful or military context.” 
Although the Commissariat 4 I’Energie 
Atomique (CEA) was set up in 1945, 
it was not until 1956 that the National 
Assembly got around to discussing the 
relationship of France to the atom. 
The CEA’s first High Commissioner was 
Joliot-Curie, the scientist who was also 
a Communist. His presence managed to 
alleviate any fears the left may have 
held. The public’s apathy towards atomic 
policy and the work of the CEA was 
ably matched by successive governments. 
Between 1946 and 1950 only eleven of 
the CEA’s 105 sessions were attended 
by a government representative. 
Therefore the CEA had enough auto- 
mony to produce its own plans, regard- 
less of the “policy” of the government 
which happened to be in power. France's 
spending on military and peaceful nu- 
clear work has totalled £4,000 million 
over the last 20 years, at an ever-increas- 
ing rate. This year it is £800 million, 
or some 10% of France’s total budget. 
Not bad going by a small group of civil 
servants. 
From all this Mr Scheinman deduces 
that de Gaulle should not be blamed for 
the atomic tests and the force de frappe, 
as when these decisions were taken the 
General was still in retirement at Colom. 
bey-les-deux-Eglises. Recognitioh of this, 
the professor maintains, will dispel the 
“ devil-theory” interpretation of de 
Gaulle. This seems naive. The point 
about the Civil Service is that their 
plans produced the man years later to 
put them into effect. De Gaulle was the 
man who signed the Ordinance in 1945 
to set up the CEA, his party advocated 
this policy, and he is there now to put 
it into effect. 
That this is “unconstitutional” comes 
hardly as a surprise to a reader of 
Kropotkin. The policy-makers thrive on 
public apathy. Their decisions affect us 
all. Parliamentary safeguards are hardly 
enough whilst civil servants make their 
lans in secret. 
ohn Rety is one of the editors of 
“Freedom.” 
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Nazis again 


“We could very quickly be back in the 
thirties,’ was the reaction of Herbert 
Wehner, deputy chairman of the Social 
Democratic Party, to the success of West 
Germany’s right-wing National Demo- 
cratic Party in Sunday’s election in the 
state of Hesse. 

Reasons are being given for the NPD 
success which sound convincing enough: 
the present political crisis in Bonn, 
economic problems, and above all, the 
failure of the major parties to offer any 
solution to the ‘German problem.” 
Oddly enough, some of the NPD’s griev- 
ances are shared by democrats and 
radicals; supporters of unilateral dis- 
armament to some extent echo their 
demands for freedom, independence, and 
an end to subservience to the USA. 

But a closer look makes clear the 
dangers in the NPD programme. A 
spokesman was quoted in Tuesday’s 
Times as saying that the party repre- 
sented a ‘national wave of revolt, in- 


dependent of all parties, against the 
belief that Germany alone was respon- 
sible for the Second World War.” Its 
suecess sprang from “the realisation 
which comes to any defeated people 
when its victors do not know how to 
handle it properly.” The party stood for 
“cleanliness and order.” 

He claimed that the party was not anti- 
Semitic; but even with this qualification, 
his rhetoric was sufficiently frightening. 
It is reasonable enough for Germans to 
want normalcy, to want not to be out- 
casts, to want reunification, even; but 
other Europeans do still fear German 
military power and German ambitions 
towards the “lost territories.” If a nor- 
mal, reunified Germany were one which 
had its own nuclear weapons and wanted 
its prewar frontiers, they would prefer 
to see Germany occupied and divided. 
The dilemma is that because fear of 
Germany (as well as out-of-date cold 
war attitudes) makes it impossible to 


Another year of civilised, responsible government 


New hostel revolt 


Del Foley writes: Hidden away in the 
country village of Abridge, behind a dis- 
creet clump of trees, there are a number 
of miserable ex-Land Army huts that 
rejoice under the name of a hostel for 
homeless people. To all those familiar 
with the struggle at King Hill, the words 
“homeless ” and “hostel” will have be- 
come synonymous with repressive regu- 
lations and accommodation that, in the 
words of one welfare officer, “act as a 
deterrent to the state of homelessness.” 
Abridge is no exception to this rule 
and, until the families living at the 
hostel began, with the help of various 
friends, to make themselves felt, the 
authorities were quite successful in keep- 
ing its existence secret. 

I first heard of Abridge quite by acci- 
dent when a report appeared in the 
West Essex Gazette on October 4 of 
husbands presenting a petition to the 
Essex County Council; they criticised the 
cruel conditions at the hostel. A number 
of us, some of whom had been involved 
in the King Hill struggle, went along 
to offer to help with the protest. The 


Vietnam 


facts and fallacies 
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conditions that we found were appall- 


ing: 
1. Husbands are not allowed to stay 
with wives and, until recently, were 
only allowed to visit them for eight 
hours over the weekend to see their 
families. They have to sleep rough in an 
old GPO van. 
2. The wives have to obtain permission 
from the area authority if they wish to 
stay out later than 10.30 pm. This also 
applies if they want to go away for a 
weekend. 
3. There are only five toilets and two 
pethe between 11 mothers and 38 chil- 
ren. 
4. Women and children live packed to- 
gether in one draughty dormitory and 
a small day room, with only four army- 
type combustion stoves to heat them. 
(The smell of coke fumes constantly 
makes the children sick.) 
5. Until recently only two blankets were 
allowed per bed; they were literally full 
of holes. 
6, Abridge is used as a threat to people 
in other hostels who may be called 
“ trouble-makers.” 
We felt that these intolerable living 
conditions should be brought to public 
attention. As a result of a discussion we 
had with the husbands, it was decided to 
form a committee called The Friends 
of Abridge, which would fight for better 
conditions. 
The first combined action was on Sun- 
day, October 30, when we broke into 
the hostel stores and distributed new 
blankets to the wives and children. At 
the same time we drew up plans for 
the conversion of the hostel into family 
units: there were a number of empty 


solve the German problem, the resultant 
frustration within Germany may pro- 
duce, in the rise of neo-Nazism, exactly 
that which we fear. It could be a classical 
self-fulfilling prophecy. The question is 
whether the NPD success will prompt 
our leaders, particularly including poli- 
tical leaders in Germany itself, to make 
a serious attempt to get a neutral, non- 
nuclear Europe. Members of the peace 
movement in Europe are becoming in- 
creasingly concerned to press for some 
such solution, and they include a cour- 
ageous minority in West Germany itself. 
The best support we cou'd give them 
would be to press our politicians to take 
Europe seriously. 


Churchmen 
under attack 


Tuesday’s papers gave a good deal of 
attention to the case of an American 
missionary in Rhodesia, the Rev Charles 
Blakney, who has been charged under 
the “Law and Order Act” of 1960 by 
referring in a sermon to the alleged 
torture of an African in a police station. 
This case will be heard on November 21, 
and on November 29 a trial will take 
place in South Africa, which raises the 
same issue of freedom of speech in the 
pulpit. : : 
The South African on trial is Selby 
Msimang, a Methodist lay preacher and 
national vice-chairman of the Liberal 
Party, who was until recently a banned 
person. He is charged with attending 
an illegal political gathering, in the 
shape of a church service at which he 
preached a sermon relating the words 
of the Bible to the present day. 
A report which has reached us from 
South Africa describes the trial as: 
“|. the most crucial political trial 
that has ever occurred in South Africa. 
Fundamentally, if Selby Msimang is 
convicted, the South African govern- 
ment finally declares itself in open re- 
bellion against God.” 
Naturally, when other political roads are 
barred, a church does become the only 
place where a man can speak his mind; 
for a totalitarian regime, a church ser- 
vice is a political gathering. These two 
trials will deserve to be studied closely, 
and lessons learnt from them about the 
regimes which can initiate such prosecu- 
tions. 


cubicles and two empty buildings which 
could be adapted to our purpose. 
This action received wide publicity and 
the Essex County Council acceded to 
some of our demands: the new blankets 
were kept and visiting hours were ex- 
tended to two hours nightly and 16 
hours at the weekend. 
On November 2, the Council issued a 
press statement - announcing the open- 
ing of a new rehabilitation centre to 
replace Abridge hostel in two years’ 
time; we have since discovered that the 
necessary funds have not definitely been 
allocated. The Friends of Abridge at 
their next meeting decided that this 
wasn’t good enough; and on the follow- 
ing Sunday, November 6, they started 
to install the husbands with their fam- 
ilies in the hostel. Because of police 
intervention this was only partially suc- 
cessful; the moving was completed but 
the husbands were later evicted. 
What was accomplished, however, was 
a promise from Mr W. Boyce, the County 
Welfare Officer, to consider our proposals 
for family accommodation and improved 
conditions at the next meeting of the 
welfare committee. We have in return 
undertaken to wait until we receive the 
answer on Thursday, November 10. 
If you want to help, you can do so in 
two ways. Firstly by sending money to 
the Friends of Abridge Fighting Fund, 
c/o 128 Hainault Road, Leytonstone, Lon- 
don Ell, phone LEY 8059; and, secondly, 
by supporting a demonstration on 
November 16 by London's homeless at 
10 Downing Street. The details of this 
can be obtained by contacting either 
he or Ron Bailey at the above ad- 
ress, 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


When Carl Oglesby (see page 1) spoke 
on corporate liberalism and Vietnam at 
the march on Washington last Novem- 
ber, he used the phrase, “let us shake 
the future.” Liberation reprinted his 
speech in January this year, under the 
title, “Let Us Shape The Future.” A 
Freudian slip? Perhaps. Why am I teil. 
ing you this? Just in case there are any 
readers of Peace News who a'‘so read 
Liberation regulariy, and think that 
we've made a mistake with our front 
page headline this week. We know we re 
sometimes inefficient and make mista!:rs, 
but there is a limit. Oglesby, by the 
way, is now a lecturer in po.itical 
philosophy at Antioch College in Colora- 
do. 
There is a form of reactionary behaviour 
of which socialist governments secm 
more capable than anyone else. Perhaps 
not the most disturbing, but probabty the 
most universally unpopular (in the 
strictest sense of the word) aspect of 
Chairman Wilson’s cultural revolution 
against swinging, deviationist Eng:and 
is the current legislation to make the 
pirate radio stations even more outlawed 
than they are at present. The suggestion 
that they will be repiaced by govern- 
ment-sponsored shore-based stations is a 
red herring; the agreements with the 
Musicians Union will prevent anything 
like the present pop stations reaching the 
air, and we will be left once again 
with the mush served up by the Light 
Programme; Music While You Work, and 
all those shows called Swingalong or 
something similar. The BBC’s employ- 
ment of live musicians on these pro- 
grammes should not be allowed to ob- 
scure the fact that the music they play 
is often half-dead, and as such probably 
does a greater disservice to the musical 
profession than do the pirate stations. 
It is probably not entirely coincidental 
that the musical quality of pop (in terms 
of harmonies and arrangements, not to 
mention the intelligence of the lyrics) 
has improved vastly since the advent 
of these stations. Pop music - which in 
its present form has only really existed 
for about ten years - has now, mainly 
under the leadership of Dylan and the 
Beatles, become a major cultural force, 
and one, like the cinema, that is appro- 
priate to the twentieth century. In the 
recent words of a well-known poet, 
“whenever I hear the word culture, 
I reach for my Revolver.” 
To get back tod the pirate stations it 
would seem that the present situation 
is in fact the best one. To make them 
less legal would be merely unkind, in- 
creasing their operating expenses by 
necessitating higher powered transmis- 
sion from some accommodating European 
principality, while to make them more 
legal would prove equally inconvenient. 
The present system allows the stations 
considerable freedom, not only from the 
myopic MU, but in other not yet fully 
realised ways. For example, the Scottish 
Nationalist party recently took airspace 
on Radio Scotland when it had been 
denied them on the BBC, and which 
would probably not be permitted on a 
legalised commercial station. 

* * * 


Mr Edward Short might do well to devote 
a little less time to hounding the pirates 
and a little more to duties appropriate 
to a postmaster general. His efforts to- 
wards improving the postal services so 
far seem to have consisted of making 
people’s addresses look like telephone 
numbers, and their phone numbers look 
like prisoners’ identification numbers. 
One can see the sense of the first move, 
but the latter one seems pointless. A 
telephone number only has a choice of 
ten digits to be composed from, whether 
or not some of them are disguised as 
letters, and as Mr Short himse:f said 
when introducing the new address codes, 
people remember letter/figure combina. 
tions more easily than all-figure codes. 
Maybe the idea is to cure the overburden- 
ing of these services by confusing peo le 
to the point where they become discour- 
aged from using them. 
* " . 


The confusion of course would be para- 
mount at Wormwood Scrubbs: 

“ Hello, is that 743-0311?” 

“No, this is the Governor; You want 
743-0311? Just hang on and I'll see if 
he’s in.” 
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The war against world poverty 


Feeding the World, by Aziel Eisenberg 
(Abelard-Schuman, 16s) 

The Eart Can Feed Us, by Hugo Osvald 
(Allen & Unwin, 21s) 

The Hunger to Come, by John Laffin 
(Abelard-Schuman, 25s) 

The Challenge of Hunger, by I. W. Moo- 
maw (Pall Mall, 45s) 

As I Recall, by Lord Boyd Orr (Mac- 
Gibbon and Kee, 45s) 

Economic Development and Poverty, by 
E. F. Schumacher (Africa Bureau, 
1s 6d) 

World Poverty and British Responsibility 
(SCM Press, 3s 6d) 


“The world faces famine in twenty 
years.” These were the words of the 
US Secretary of Agriculture, spoken in 
Lahore in July. The grim warning is 
repeated in all the books under review. 
World poverty is compounded of hunger, 
ignorance, disease, lack of water, dirt, 
illiteracy and sheer hopelessness. In 
the scientific world of 1966 it lies at our 
doorstep; the louse which settles in the 
cloak of a visitor to an eastern bazaar, 
could be in London by jet propulsion 
within a few hours, with its threat of 
typhus and pestilence. 
The nineteen richest countries of the 
world control three-quarters of the 
world’s income, but have only 16% of 
its population. Never before has there 
been a contrast so harsh or unjust. The 
average daily consumption of calories 
per head in India is 1,700, in Britain 
3,200; the average income per head 
£25 and £360 respectively; the average 
span of life, thanks to medical advance, 
has increased India from 32 in 1960 to 
42 in 1966; in Britain it is 70. 
But longer life means more people: 
death control without birth control. In 
mid-1965 the world's population was 
3,308 million; if the present growth 
trend goes on, by the year 2,000 it will 
be 7,000 million. 
Never before has there been such bitter- 
ness on the part of the hungry, or such 
pow of destruction in the world out- 
side. 

Better to walk than to run 

Better to sit than to walk 

Better to sleep than to sit 

Better to die than to sleep 


This is the cry from the fly-infested mud 
huts of the villages and the gutters of 
the shanty towns: the muted misery of 
the millions on the wrong side of the 
hunger line in Africa, Asia and South 
America. 

In 1960, in a valiant attempt to silence 
this cry, the Food and Ariculture Organ- 
isation of the United Nations launched 
its five-year Freedom from Hunger Cam. 
paign. In Feeding the World, a bio- 
graphy of David Lubin, one may read 
the story of the man whose vision, deter- 
mination and energy laid the ground- 
work of this organisation. In 1961 the 
UN assembly unanimously designated 
the 1960s the UN Development Decade; 
it requested from all the wealthy nations 
a donation to overseas aid of 1% of their 
gross national incomes, and it put for- 
ward plans for doubling the economic 
growth rates of 100 countries. 


Today the initial five years of the Free- 
dom from Hunger Campaign has passed; 
we have reached mid-point in the UN 
Development Decade. Where do we 
stand? 

With very few exceptions annual growth 
rates are declining, from 5% in the 
first half of the 1950s to 4% in the 
1960s. The 1% donation, agreed to in 
principle, has never been forthcoming. 
While the growth rate of the wealthy 
countries has increased, the amount 
given to under-developed countries has 
not, and the percentage given has there- 
fore fallen. More seriously, a large pro- 
portion of aid is in the form of loans, 
so that debt repayment today produces 
a blacklog which offsets as much as 
half of the capital these countries re- 
ceive. At the present rate, if nothing is 
done, within 15 years the capital flow 
will be completely offset. 

Food production throughout the world 
is barely keeping pace with population 
increase, which means, according to Dr 
B. R. Sen, Director General of the FAO, 
that “by the end of the century the 
number of people who would be subjec- 
ted to hunger would be double what it is 
today.” 

Britain’s contribution is 0.7% of her 
national income, half of which is in 
loans. Britain is rich in real wealth. 
The average weekly wage is £20; last 


Christmas £2,946 million bank notes 
were in circulation; she spends £140 mil- 
lion a year on drink and tobacco; she 
allocates £2,172 million (6% of national 
income) on “ preserving the peace.” Can 
Britain really not afford the 1% re- 
peatedly requested by the UN? 


Equally bleak has been the hungry coun- 
tries’ plight in regard to trade. In 1952 
Harold Wilson wrote, in The War on 
World Poverty: 
“ World development, in so far as it is 
based on agricultural production, will 
fail, and fail disastrously, if govern- 
ments do not act together to prevent 
catastrophic fluctuations in primary 
products, which ruined whole com- 
munities in the 1930s.” 
Yet in 1959 there was the most calami- 
tous slump, robbing the poorer countries 
of what Dag Hammarskold said was “ the 
equivalent of the entire flow of capital 
from the international bank loans, and 
from all other public and private loans 
and government grants.” 
What is the prospect? For the first time 
in history, man has the knowledge and 
power to create plenty. He can water 
the desert; bring heat to the frozen 
north; patrol the depths of the seas with 
television cameras. The dew, the fish- 
pond, the well, the ocean can be har- 
nessed to his need. New sources of power 
- from sunlight, water and the great 
winds of Antarctica - can change the 
power regions of the world, and hence 
potential food supplies. 
The exciting story of man’s evolution, 
so vividly recounted in 1960 by Ritchie 
Calder in The Inheritors, is brought a 
step further in two books published 
this year: The Earth Can Feed Us, by 
Hugo Osvald, and The Hunger to Come, 
by John Laffin. The first is perhaps the 
more comprehensive in its survey of 
man’s new power; the second, by its 
emphasis on timing, made the deeper 
impact on me. Both books are import- 
ant. 
Amid almost total gloom, there are three 
or four faint flickers of light. 
In this country we have gradually real- 
ised that the direction of aid may be 
more important than its volume. Here, 
the work of E. F. Schumacher is import- 
ant. As he says: 


Government aid is frequently “tied” 
which restricts its use to urban develop- 
ment, at the expense of rural. An ex- 
ample is Calcutta, where excellent strect- 
lighting il!uminates the hundreds who 
nightly have to sleep on the pavements. 
(Photo: Claude Jacoby) 


“ All too many development countries 
are suffering from the twin diseases 
of growing unemployment and mush- 
rooming metropolitan slums ... a 
prospect of ‘immiseration’ for a root- 
less and jobless mass of humanity that 
beggars the imagination. A‘d, as cur. 
rently practised, may actually inten- 
sify this twin disease.” 
Fighty percent of government aid is 
“tied aid,” which has to be spent in 
the donor country. It therefore cannot 
be used at village level. Inevitably it is 
centred in capital cities: governments, 
new industries, foreign embassies, the 
luxury hotel, new boulevards, motor- 
ways, smart restaurants and private 
medical services, creating pockets of 
luxury amid a sea of rural destitution. 
There arises the large-scale urbanisation 
programme, the ‘dual economy,” seen 
perhaps in its most blatant form in 
India, whose largest city, Calcutta, will 
have an estimated 16 million inhabitants 
by 1970 and 60 million by 2,000. Vast 
sums have flowed to India, but they have 
bypassed almost completely the half- 
million small communities in which 80% 
of Indians live. 
From America, In The Challenge of 
Hunger, by I. W. Moomaw, comes the 
same cry. Mr Moomaw quotes an Indian 
colleague: 
‘Our greatest unused asset is the skill 
of men. We have at least fifty million 
whose hands are unused. We are be- 
ginning to think there could be in 
addition to heavy industry a middle 
technology, based on_ scientifically 
made machines, to be powered and 
operated by hand.” 
Mr Moomaw pleads for “the men at 
the bottom of the ladder,” for rural 
people, those “who walk barefoot to 
market along the super-highway which 
foreign aid has hepled to build, with no 
more ease than they did along the old 
dirt track.” He begs for overseas volun- 
teers who “can plant a tree, cull out 
a sick chicken, graft a tree, rid a house 
of insects, build a simple stove, check 
wheat smut.” 
One project by which aid can be chan- 
nelled from without to a particular 
village, for village development as dis- 
tinct from village feeding, is War on 
Want’s Bhoodan (land gift) scheme, 
drafted by Donald Groom, a Quaker with 
15 years’ experience of Indian village 
development. War on Want believes that 
this could provide the experimental ex- 
perience to guide large-scale government 
spending in the future. 
Several hundred villages are receiving 
from British War on Want groups the 
wells, bullocks, cottage industries, grain 
and paddy stores and agricultural equip- 
ment on which village economy depends. 
These villages have agreed to the pool- 
ing and redistribution of land; the 
Ganhian concept of village democracy 
and decentralisation of power has been 
put to the test. Here it is recognised 
that social and economic development 
must grow out of the hearts, minds and 
skills of the people, and acknowledged 
that in time many of India’s smallest 
villages may have to be written off to 
allow for electricity, roads, education 
and health facilities. Step by step, what 
has become known as “intermediate 
technology ” is taking place. 
In 1962 just over 6,000 villages had 
accepted the Bhoodan way of life. Today 
there are 25,000. By the end of the year 
there are expected to be 100,000. If it 
can be shown to governments that Bhoo. 
dan “ works,” that it not only raises the 
standard of living but enriches the 
quality of life, then some adaptation of 
the Bhoodan scheme could spread he- 
yond India. 
A second line of advance with revolu- 
tionary possibilities receives little public- 
ity. Roughly half the world’s popula- 
tion exist without meat. An average acre 
of land produces 250-300 lb of animal 
food, ten times that amount in cereal 
food, and 100 times that in vegetable 
food. Plant proteins, if judiciously com- 
bined, can rival animal protiens as food 


continued on page 6 
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Arms expenditure swallows up about 
1,000% of money needed to cure the 
chronic hunger of half the world’s popu- 
lation - both in the rich “giving” 
countries, and - as here in India - in the 
underdeveloped areas themselves. 


The war against 
world poverty 


from page 5 


for man, and can even cure disease due 
to protein deficiency. Denmark, forced 
in World War I to become vegetarian, 
had a higher health record than ever 
before. 

This is not to say that all men must im- 
mediately become vegetarians or vegans. 
It is to suggest that serious study be 
given to the subject of obtaining protein 
from plants grass and soya beans; to 
making attractive synthetic foods; and 
to increasing the vegetarian proportion 
of the world’s population. 

At Rothampsted experimental station, 
machinery can extract from several tons 
of leaf a day half to three-quarters of the 
protein present - a logical extension of 
the well-established processes for extract- 
ing sugar from cane or beet, and oil 
from olives or soya. Peanuts, sesame, 
cottonseed and coconut can be processed 
for oil and protein. With the help of 
the FAO and UNICEF, projects of this 
nature are developing in a number of 
poorer countries; the field for explora- 
tion is immense. 

In 1964, at the UN Trade and Develop- 
ment Conference at Geneva, the “ have” 
and ‘have not” worlds met face to face 
. 1,500 delegates from over 120 countries, 
in urgent consideration of their trade 
and hunger needs. Hopes were dashed 
when differences between France, Bri- 
tain and the US seemed as insuperable 
as those between rich and poor. But it 
was agreed that the conference should 
meet at three-year intervals; that a UN 


Trade and Development Board should 
meet every six months, and that it 
should be served ‘by a permanent secre- 
tariat. 
The skeleton outline of ‘international 
machinery which could rescue the poorer 
countries had been formulated; this 
might still prove to be the most import- 
ant international act of the century. 
Lord Reay, at a War on Want conven- 
tion, said: 
“There is an international liquidity 
shortage, responsible at once for bal- 
ance of payments crises in the West, 
which in turn have an adverse effect 
on the readiness of the West to aid 
the developing countries, and respon. 
sible at the same time for a restriction 
on the expansion of world trade. So the 
poor countries suffer doubly. No-one 
denies the present incapacity of dollars 
and sterling to finance world trade; 
no-one has done anything about it... 
no-one seems prepared to do ‘what 
seems eminently sensible - and vest 
the World Bank with authority to 
issue a new convertible currency, in 
proportion to established increases of 
world trade as they occur, and accord- 
ing to some discriminating charter 
which would provide those countries 
with it first who most needed it.” 
A few tentative steps have been taken. 
International price regulation agree- 
ments have been reached in regard to 
wheat, sugar, coffee and cocoa. Compen. 
satory loans have been given by the 


International Monetary Fund to countries 
most affected by the fall in export re- 
ceipts. Poorer countries are being urged 
to “diversify ”’- their economies so as 
to have a wider range of goods for ex- 
port, and they are forming ‘free trade 
areas” among themselves. Most import- 
ant, the richer countries are slowly 
realising the need to readjust their econ- 
omies so as to co-operate and not com- 
pete with the developing countries. Such 
action is already under way in Sweden. 
The question remains: are these devel- 
opments sufficient? I believe that only 
when we see the war on want and the 
war on weapons as one problem can a 
solution be found. 
In an outspoken article in the October 
1965 UNESCO Courier, rebuking the 
wealthy nations, U Thant wrote: 
“ Although $120,000 million (£43,000 
million) are being spent each year on 
arms, this arms burden has not pre- 
vented economic growth in the devel- 
oped world at an annual rate of 5 or 
6%. How much more could be achieved 


JOHN KEOHANE 


OVERSLAS AID: A MATTER OF 
CONCERN FOR THE TAXPAYER 


The average gross national product per 
head of 34 countries classified as “ very 
poor” is 10 shillings a week, compared 
with £12 a week for 27 “rich” countries. 
This information based on World Bank 
figures is contained in a recently pub- 
lished pamphlet by the Overseas Devel- 
opment Institute entitled British Devel. 
opment Policies 1966 (8s 6d). This useful 
booklet discusses British aid policy in 
three sections - aid, private investment, 
and trade and, in many instances, it 
makes depressing reading. 

Without going into the need to expand 
our present aid programme, which has 
been the subject of a previous article 
(Peace News, July 26), it does question 
its effectiveness, both in the field of 
trade and technical assistance. Two glar- 
ing examples of the anomalies in the 
distribution of aid are the promotion of 
the jute industry in Pakistan and the 
emigration of skilled workers to under- 
developed countries. 

In the first instance, while capital in- 
vestment by this country into jute is 
to be welcomed, it appears that the 
import of jute to the UK is restricted. 
This seems to negate the purpose of 
such aid. Secondly, although we send 
out skilled people to some underdevel- 
oped countries, our immigration laws 
are such as to encourage the entry of 
such people at the expense of unskilled 
and semi-skilled workers. Thus we have 
the situation where the policies of two 
separate departments of the government, 
in two different fields, are operating 


directly against the interests of a third 
department. 

Thus current aspects of policies of the 
Board of Trade and the Home Office 
are working at the expense of the effec- 
tiveness of the Ministry of Overseas 
Development. This position is obviously 
ridiculous. If it is-good sense to invest 
in Pakistan jute, it cannot be sensible 
to restrict import of this product. If it 
is good sense to send out skilled techni. 
cians to underdeveloped countries, it can- 
not be sensible to frame our immigra- 
tion laws to favour the entry of this 
much-needed type of worker from his 
country of origin. This point is made 
casually, but tellingly, in the pamphlet. 
Recently the People’s Progressive Party 
protested that the Guyanan government 
had awarded a major construction con- 
tract to the United States when in fact 
the work could have been undertaken 
by Guyanan workers with no outlay of 
foreign nationals. This was obviously a 
case of aid-tying. In many cases the 
donor country will dictate where aid 
may be spent, and in other cases it will 
stipulate from which countries raw 
materials must be purchased (not often 
the cheapest source of supply). 

This is a form of restrictive practice 
which should bring a blush to the cheek 
of the next member of the government 
who uses the phrase. (It is also common 
practice to insist that the greater part of 
direct imports financed by its aid pro- 
gramme be purchased in the donor 
country.) 


These are just a few of the problems 
raised in this_pamphlet. A few weeks 
ago the Daily Express printed an article 
criticising the policy of the government 
for “ giving" away money to the under- 
developed countries. Apart from the 
moral argument raised by this specious 
article, we do not “ give”’ money away, 
we lend it. 

The terms on which we lend it vary; 
sometimes there are different lengths of 
time for repayment; sometimes there 
are different amounts of interest; and 
sometimes there are different conditions 
of expenditure. In any event, sometime 
in the future this money will find its 
way back into the British Exchequer. 
How it is used, and what purpose it 
has served should be some matter of 
concern to the tax-payer. The British 
government stated: “Our aim is to do 
what lies in our power to help the 
developing countries to provide their 
people with the material opportunities 
of using their talents, of living a full 
and happy life and of steadily improving 
their lot.’ (August 1965). 

I am sure this is the aim of the Ministry 
of Overseas Development. Whether _ it 
is also the aim of the pole of De- 
fence, the Home Office, the Board of 
Trade, the Foreign Office, the Treasury, 
and any other departments, whose in- 
fluence impinges on the ODM remains 
unhappily open to doubt. 


John Keohane is a research assistant at 
the London School of Economics. 
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for the benefit of the whole world if 
even a part of these vast efforts could 
be redirected from producing the in- 
struments of death to producing the 
iistrnen's of growth, and work and 
ife.” 
The need is for men and women, no less 
than money, and for the dissemination 
of knowledge and skills. To supply all 
these there is only one answer: the 
unwinding of the military machine. 
But if the war on want demands dis- 
armament, so peace demands the war 
on want. “A hungry people will not 
endure reason; they will not lisen to 
justice; they will not even pray,” said 
Seneca, 4,000 years ago. 
Earlier this year the US Secretary of 
Defence drew attention to the direct link 
between the risk of violent internationa! 
conflict and the poverty of a country’s 
condition. Among the rich countries, 
since 1958, there had only been one 
major internal upheaval; among the 38 
very poor nations there had been 64 
violent domestic conflicts, and these 
outbursts were increasing yearly. 
Linking disarmament with the fight 


_against poverty was advocated in the 


1950s by Lord Boyd Orr, whose fascin- 
ating autobiography, As I Recall, was 
published this year. In spite of honours, 
in spite of the Nobel Peace Prize which 
he won, he is a man whose vision so 
outstripped that of his colleagues as to 
cause frustration and despondency. He 
was often derided as “the prophet of 
gloom.” It is characteristic of him that 
having devoted his life to the war on 
want, he should leave the proceeds of 
the prize to the organisations in Britain 
working for peace. 
He writes today: 
“Tt has been estimated that to make 
a sizeable dent in the hunger and 
poverty of half the population of the 
world something like $10,000 million 
a year would be needed. It is about 
10% of the total military budget which 
the world sper.ds on armaments and 
the space race.” 
The Economic Effects of Disarmament, 
produced by the Economist Intelligence 
Unit, sponsored by the United World 
Trust in 1963, confirms the findings of 
UN experts that there need be no econ- 
omic or labour force convulsions in 
Britain if disengagement from arms 
occurs. An arms race in reverse, in which 
the cold war itself could crumble, could 
be the practical politics of tomorrow. 
A world crusade against poverty, ignor- 
ance and disease would solve Britain’s 
balance of payments problem, and re- 
move a potential cause of war. Surely 
the time is ripe for bold imaginative 
plans, to be put at an immediate summit 
meeting, to be called by the UN, the 
Pope, the World Council of Churches 
(whose factual survey, World Poverty 
and British Responsibility, I strongly 
edge or dare we hope - by Harold 
ilson. 


Olwen Battersby is War on Want’s re- 
search and development officer. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION ON VIETNAM 


Central Hall Westminster Friday 11 November 


3 to 6 pm: CONFERENCE ON ACTION 
7 to 10 pm: MASS DEMONSTRATION 


END THE WAR 


WITHDRAW FOREIGN TROOPS 


Speakers: Prof Stuart Hughes (leader of the US opposition to the war) 
Prof Ivo Vasiljev (Prague), Prof Margaria (Milan) 
Dorothy Woodman, the Bishop of Woolwich, Eric Heffer MP, 
Sidney Silverman MP, Lawrence Daly and others 


Appoint delegates; come in thousands. Coaches from all parts of the country. Full particulars from — 
BRITISH COUNCIL FOR PEACE IN VIETNAM, 374 Grays Inn Road, London WC1, TER 10738. 
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UNIVERSITY 


REVOLT 


ON C-B WAR RESEARCH 


Bill Wingell writes: 


Several student committees, which also 
oppose the US role in Vietnam, are 
conducting almost weekly demonstrations 
and rallies calling for an end to the 
chemical and biological warfare studies 
being carried on for the Defence De- 
partment by Pennsylvania University’s 
Institute for Co-operative Research. Yn 
addition, two faculty organisations are 
demanding changes in university policy 
towards such research. 


After simmering for the last year, the 
controversial subject was expected to 
come up again this week (November 10) 
at a meeting of the university’s Faculty 
Senate, comprised of all faculty mem- 
bers of professorial rank. Resolutions 
were being drawn up, which, if adopted 
and carried out, could severely restrict 
or cause the cancellation of the C-B 
warfare research. 

The issue is being raised at Penn at a 
time when a growing number of scien- 
tists at schools and research facilities 
across the country are questioning the 
US policy on the use of chemical and 
biological weapons. In a letter to the 
American magazine, Science, earlier this 
year, the eminent nutritionist, Jean 
Mayer, of Harvard University’s School 
of Public Health, addressed himself to 
the US military’s crop destruction pro- 
gramme in South Vietnam. 

“The aim of the programme,” wrote Dr 
Mayer, ‘‘is to starve the Viet Cong by 
destroying those fields that provide the 
rice for their rest - and field - rations.” 
He continued: ‘‘I can say flatly there has 
never been a food shortage .. . which 
has not first and overwhelmingly affected 
the small children.” 

Citing the experience of the First World 
War, in which, he noted, a blockade 
had no effect on the fighting performance 
of the German and Austrian armies but 
did destroy “the health, the sight and 
even the lives of thousands of children 
in Western Europe,” Dr Mayer ended: 
my point is not that innocent bystanders 
will be hurt by such measures, but that 
only bystanders will be hurt. Our prim- 
ary aim - to disable the Viet Cong - 
will not be achieved, and our proclaimed 
secondary aim - to win over the civilian 
population - is made a hollow mockery.” 
This expression was followed in Septem- 
ber by a letter from 22 distinguished 


American scientists, among them seven 
Nobel laureates, to President Johnson 
to halt the use of chemical anti-crop 
and anti-personnel weapons 1n South 
Vietnam. . 
Weakening of worldwide restraints on 
the use of C-B weapons, said the letter, 
could have disastrous consequences for 
the security of the US. It urged Presi- 
dent Johnson to “ categorically declare 
the intention of the US to refrain from 
initiating the use of chemical and biolo- 
gical weapons.” Copies of the appeal 
were sent to the approximately 2,000 
members of the Federation of American 
Scientists for their endorsement. 

Last week, Harvard geneticist Matthew 
Meselson, one of the appeal organisers, 
reported ‘‘a very substantial response 
(to the call for endorsements) from all 
over the country.” Emphasing that the 
scientists’ request is not a Vietnam 
“war protest” (they do not, for exam- 
ple, criticise the use of herbicides to kill 
guerrillas’ jungle cover), Dr Meselson 
stressed that their concern lay notably 
with the use of tear gas anti-crop agents 
in South Vietnam. “ We feel they are 
dangerous because they open Pandora's 
box,” he explained. “ We don’t feel a 
lasting distinction can be made between 
militarily-desirable gases and the sorts 
of chemical and biological weapons that 
could change the entire nature of 
Warn vents 

The White House did not comment on 
the scientists’ appeal, but the Pentagon 
responded by citing the military useful- 
ness of chemical agents in Vietnam and 
reaffirming its intention to continue 
using them. It was reported that 104,000 
acres of food-producing land have been 
sprayed with crop-killing agents. 

Among the original signers of the state- 
ment was a University of Pennsylvania 
faculty member, Dr Charles C. Price, 
professor of chemistry and last year’s 
president_ of the American Chemical 
Society. Dr Price, who himself did re- 
search for the Army Chemical Corps at 
the end of the Second World War, com- 
mented: “I’ve never been one of those 
who are emotionally opposed to devel- 
opment of chemical or biological warfare 
agents to any greater extent than I’m 
against weapons’ development in gen- 
eral en” 

In Vietnam, however, he thought that, 


WEST GERMANY 


Emergency Laws protest 


Bert Bensen reports from Frankfurt/ 
Main: At least 12,000 people assembled 
Sunday afternoon, October 30, in Frank- 
furt’s sity Hall square to hear speakers 
against the government’s proposals to 
amend the West German _ constitution. 
Perhaps only the visit of the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy in 1963 drew so many 
people. 
The rally ended a congress about the 
new German Emergency Laws, organ- 
ised by the Metal Workers Trades Union 
in co-operation with other groups that 
included the West German CND and the 
War Resisters’ Association. 

Speakers took up six topics: historical 
and political consequences of the extra- 
ordinary legislation; opinion and press 
freedom; everyday consequences of the 
laws; freedom of choice of work and 
other economic effects; questions of con- 
stitutionality of the laws with special 
attention to the unpublished so-called 
“cupboard laws ”; and coercion, freedom 
of belief and the right to refuse service 
under the laws. 

The federal parliament was first pre- 
sented in 1958 with a comprehensive 
code of laws to deal with internal and 
external states of national emergency. 
There were many revisions and finally, 
last summer, a number of proposals 
needing only a simple majority were 
passed into law. They include require- 
ments for private persons to acquire and 
keep on hand equipment and food stocks 
against emergency conditions and for 
obligatory training and service in a 
civil defence corps. 

These are the “simple laws.” What re- 
mains is to amend the constitution. 


Noe 


Amendment proposals would give a gov- 
ernment, on its own declaration of a state 
of emergency, powers to dissolve parlia- 
ment and to set aside the normal con- 
stitution. There is also a provision for 
a small parliamentary commission to 
remain sitting during a period of extra- 
ordinary executive rule - this is the so- 
called “ emergency parliament.” One of 
the first acts of the ‘‘emergency par- 
liament” would be to approve the un- 
published ‘“ cupboard laws.” 

The interest of the popular press was 
stimulated recently when, during the 
“ Fallex '66" exercise, a practice session 
of the emergency parliament was held 
in a deep bunker. The general system 
of bunkers is analogous to the British 
RSG system of emergency government. 
This RSG system, however, is highly 
secret and guarded by the threat of 
prosecution against revelations. In West 
Germany there has always been public 
comment about the Emergency Laws 
and at the moment they are subject to 
popular critical and satirical comment, 
much of it on the grounds that the emer- 
gency parliament and the cupboard laws 
are unconstitutional and even amount to 
a sovernieents practising at coup d’ 
etat. 

Some months ago, before the subject 
made the headlines, a noted commenta- 
tor, Sebastian Haffner, who was a con- 
servative until the Der Spiegel affair, 
proposed in the pages of Die Stern, West 
Germany’s biggest picture weekly, the 
arraignment of government ministers for 
the equivalent of ‘“ behaviour likely to 
cause a breach of the constitution.” Haff- 
ner was dead serious. 
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“the use of anti-crop agents is really 


an instrument of starvation, like the 
ancient blockade, and it’s a proven fact 
that the ones who suffer most will be 
the children. The military will always 
see that the fighting men have enough 
to eat.” He urged that the US 
“strengthen the restrictions against 
chemical and biological warfare, not tear 
them down.” 

Dr Price was also critical of his univer- 
sity’s involvement in the C-B warfare 
systems development, not because of the 
object of the research but because, in 
his words, its classified nature “im- 
poses considerable restrictions on the 
purposes of research at a university, 
which is to contribute to human know- 
ledge and to educate students.” He 
stressed: “I feel university research 
should be fundamental research. To work 
on applied research for weapons sys- 
tems is not our job, any more than it is 
our job to do applied research on cars 
for General Motors.” 


However, support for such university- 
based applied research came from Dr 
Knut Krieger, director of Penn’s two 
C-B warfare research projects - “ Spice- 
rack” and “Summit.” “I guess the 
basic purpose of a university is to con- 
tribute to the general welfare,” the 
white-haired chemist said in an inter- 
view at his office, which, except for the 
combination locks on a number of files 
marked ‘‘ CLOSED,” looked like any 
other administrative quarters. “‘One way 
is to acquire new knowledge and dis- 
seminate it,” he added. “ Another way to 
contribute, in my opinion, is by assisting 
the national defence.” 

A sensitive issue concerning the uni- 
versity’s C-B warfare work - one raised 
often by its opponents - is whether it is 
directly linked to the Vietnam war 
effort. “We have the most remote of 
connections to Vietnam,” Dr Krieger 
insisted. ‘He said his projects involve 
studies of the defensive and offensive 
uses of both non-lethal and lethal C-B 
warfare systems. Research into the of- 
fensive potential of the lethal weapons, 
he maintained, is conducted to ascertain 
defences against them. In stressing a 
“primary interest” in non-lethal wea- 
pons development, he commented: “It 
seems to Me more moral to let people 
get sick and well again than to kill 
them.” 

Asked whether he had done any re- 
search on problems of targeting for 
C-B weapons, Dr Krieger replied: 
“We're involved in targeting in the 
hypothetical sense.” Were any of these 
targeting hypotheses tested in Vietnam, 
he was asked. 

“Oh .. . let me see,” he responded, 
rubbing his hand on the back of his 
neck and through his hair. ‘ No, we have 
not to date examined the application 
of these things in Vietnam.” He hesita- 
ted. ‘Oh... no, not in any real... now, 
we did some time ago examine hypothe 
tical cases and there were hypothetical 
Vietnam situations in there.” 


The project director’s contention of lack 
of involvement in the C-B weapons pro- 
gramme in Vietnam was contested by 
Dr Edward B. Herman, an associate pro- 
fessor of finance at Penn and a spokes- 
man for the local University Committee 
on Problems of War and Peace, one of 
the campus groups leading the fight 
against the weapons research. 

“ According to the contract information,” 
Dr Herman related, “the projects’ func- 
tion is to evaluate methods of defence 
and the offensive potential of the wea- 
pons. Well, where the hell are those 
weapons being used? And how can evalu- 
ation take place without communication 
with the place where they’re actually 
being used?” 

Dr Herman remarked that “ employees 
have reported detailed maps of Vietnam 
passing through the maproom of Opera- 
tion Spicerack in large quantities. At 
one point - before this became public- 
ised - the head of the project had in 
his office two large wall maps of Viet- 
nam.” With voice rising, the professor 
termed Dr Krieger’s denials of Vietnam 
involvement “monstrous, dishonest gar- 
barge.” 

It is Dr Herman’s committee which plans 
to introduce at the Faculty Senate meet- 
ing a resolution demanding termination 
of the Defence Department contracts, on 
grounds that they damage the univer- 
sity’s prestige, conflict ‘“‘ with the moral 
and humane purposes of any university ” 
and may “involve the university in a 
chain of events leading to the crime of 
genocide.” 

The Senate itself last November went 
on record as opposing research of a 
secret, classified nature, in which cate- 
gory most of the C-B warfare work 
falls. Despite this unequivocal faculty 
position, the university administration in 
April allowed renewal of the contracts, 
worth a total of $900,000, for Projects 
Spicerack and Summit. At the senate 
meeting, a senate subcommittee is ex- 
pected to propose a resolution reaffirm- 
ing the faculty’s opposition to classified 
- hence unpublishable - research and to 
recommend that a watchdog committee 
be set up to review research contracts 
that might conflict with this position. 
Meanwhile, memorandums, resolutions 
and counter-resolutions pass back and 
forth across the campus as groups for 
and against the research lobby for their 
respective stands. 

Also active are the students. Last week, 
four committees were planning yet an- 
other rally in opposition to both the war 
and Penn’s C-B warfare studies. “‘ We're 
against the research because it is being 
used in Vietnam,” said Lawrence Elle, 
a spokesman for Students for a Demo- 
cratic Society, one of the organisations 
sponsoring the protest, “and we're 
against the war because we think it is 
illegal and immoral.” A_ university's 
function, he emphasised, “is to gather 
and disseminate information rather than 
to act as an adjunct of the Defence 
Department.” 
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The plague in Vietnam 


Your disturbing article on black death 
in Vietnam (November 4) missed an 
important point. Although the growth of 
rat populations increases the risk of 
plague, it does not necessarily follow that 
a local outbreak of the disease is caused 
by a growth in the local rat population. 
On the contrary, plague among human 
beings is usually associated with a de- 
crease in the local population of house 
rats, brought on by an outbreak of 
plague among the rats themselves. When 
plague-infected rats die, their parasite 
fleas carry the plague bacilli to the 
nearest convenient host, which, when 
rats and other rodents are scarce, 1s 
usually man. 


The question about Vietnam therefore 
is: what could be the cause of the plague 
among house rats? At this distance one 
can only speculate, but perhaps we ought 
to do this before concluding that the 
disease has been deliberately introduced 
or that it is just the usual byproduct of 
any war. 

Among many populations of field rats, 
which are of different species than house 
rats, plague is endemic. Normally, 
neither house rats nor human beings 
come into close contact with these field 
species and the danger of infection from 
them is slight. However, if populations 
of house rats and field rats are forced 
into contact, the probability of plague 
among house rats increases. House rats, 
especially the black rat, tend to be very 
susceptible to the disease, which, once 
it takes hold, decimates their numbers. 


I would suggest that it is likely that a 
forcing together of rat populations has 
taken place iin Vietnam. How could the 
war have contributed to this upset in 
the balance of nature? One _ possibility 
is, as you pointed out, that the war has 
brought about better breeding conditions 
for rats, especially house rats. A conse- 
quent population explosion among these 
animals might make some of them emi- 
grate into the territory of their country 
cousins, where they would be exposed to 


the disease. However, it seems more 
likely to me that the war has caused 
not a population explosion among rats 
but something akin to its opposite - 
namely, a famine. 

At least two possible famine theories 
(which are not mutually exclusive) have 
occurred to me: 

J. The general shortage of food means 
that human beings have deprived house 
rats of their food supply, which usually 
consists of stored grain. Deprivation 
could result from men not having enough 
food to go round and/or their storing 
rice in an unusual place, hidden from 
the soldiers who come in search of it and 
incidentally from the rats with whom 
they normally share it. The house rats 
therefore, explore further and further 
afield until they contact the field rats. 


2. A second possibility is that a famine 
among field rats might lie behind the 
trouble. As your article pointed out, 
where populations of field rats go un- 
checked, they often eat their way through 
more than 20% of a crop before it is 
harvested. If for some reason the crop 
fails - and we know that chemicals have 
been used in Vietnam to destroy crops 
before they ripen - then the field rats 
will be deprived of their food supply. 
Starving field rats will then migrate 
from their usua] environment and come 
into contact with populations of house 
rats, who will undoubtedly finish off 
the work of famine by slaughtering the 
invaders. Among the dead field rats there 
will be some individuals who are carriers, 
and their parasite fleas will now transfer 
to the house rats. 

Thus it is possible that if it is a rat 
famine which is behind the plague, then 
there exists a direct connection between 
the admitted use of chemical warfare 
against crops and the appearance in 
Vietnam of the black death. It would 
be a further demonstration of the unfore- 
seen effects on the balance of nature 
which can result from the indiscriminate 
use of chemicals. And it seems to me 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


I haven’t in years read a booklet so 
timely, so full of common sense, and so 
helpful to the cause its sponsors seek 
to serve, as the first bulletin of the 
Intermediate Technology Development 
Group. 

The rather prosaic name of this group 
conceals one of the most exciting ven- 
tures in the field of aid to the less tech- 
nically developed countries it is possible 
to envisage. You won't find here pictures 
of vast factories built from vaster “ aid” 
funds with local people standing around 
with that bored, hurt sense of affront in 
their eyes, like battery hens, and like 
factory hands the world over. Instead 
there are, for example, workmanlike 
diagrams of rainwater catchment tanks 
which any small village could build for 
itself. 

On another page is a breakdown of the 
cost of constructing an ox-drawn cart; 
the list of materials includes a car axle, 
and wheels and tyres from old cars lying 
in the villages. Not surprisingly, the 
total cost is less than thirty pounds, 
surely a trifling sum for the part-modern- 
isation of village transport. Compare 
this with the hundreds of pounds spent 
on a tractor, which sooner or later 
breaks down and all too often rusts away 
in expensive disuetude for lack of a vital 
part or the knowledge to repair it. 
Kipling used to say “transport is civili- 
sation,” but I wonder if he ever envis- 
a it in terms of salvaged parts of 
abandoned car wrecks? 

I don’t know how governments are going 
to respond to the wise message of this 
perceptive and eminently practical group, 
but I do hope voluntary aid bodies give 
it their full support. One of the difficul- 
ties of such fund-raising bodies is that 
frequently their funds are used to help 
out government development plans in a 
rather impersonal way. The Malawi gov. 
ernment, let us say, wants ten new dams 
and has only enough cash for nine, so 
an aid committee makes a grant for the 


tenth. Fine, perhaps; but people on the 
ground floor are not deciding and being 
helped to create; it’s all at government 
level, which somehow takes the gilt off 
the half crowns collected by the sixth 
form of Belper Secondary Modern 
School. 

For those curious to know more (they 
number millions, surely?) the address 
of ITDG is 9 King Street, WC2, and the 
bulletin costs half-a-crown. 

* * * 


The report in Peace News last week of 
the bulldozing of a gypsy town in the 
Paris suburb of Montreuil is one of 
those items which fills me with a quite 
desolating sense of sadness, Sometimes 
it seems that the forces which are ram- 
pant in modern life are moving with the 
inexorable mindlessness of a robot gone 
mad towards a world in which all spar- 
kle, colour, individuality, whimsicality 
and personal distinctiveness of any kind 
is buried under a mountain of cold, 
correct and comfortless bureaucratic 
conformism. The private lives of people 
who order these dreadful acts must be 
a quiet, deadly turbulence of despairing 
hate against the very fact of life itself. 
How much further dare we let them go? 
How can we stop the horrors their 
labours proliferate, like maggots at the 
bottom of a neglected dustbin, before 
they destroy all of us? 


I can now buy a real plastic press-but- 
ton brolly for 27s 6d provided I buy 
two gallons of petrol from a local gar- 
age. At least so a trade-card on my 
doormat declares. Now this really is 
something; on this basis I anticipate I 
shall soon be. able to obtain my tea- 
spoons when I buy the cat’s fish, have a 
special delivery of coal whenever I buy 
a bunch of flowers, and possibly have 
the comple works of Dickens whenever 
I pay a parking fine. No doubt too, the 
day is not far off, when I shall pop into 
Selfridges for an umbrella and receive 
a bonus of two gallons of petrol! 


JOHN PAPWORTH 


In John Papworth’s comments on the 
trial of Timothy Evans (October 28), 
“wife” should read “ child ” throughout, 
and vice versa. 


Letters to 
the Editor 


more in keeping with the arrant stupid- 
ity of war that the disease should be 
spreading in this way, rather than ‘that 
it should have been introduced deliber- 
ately (easy as that would be) by some 
self-styled Machiavelli in the Pentagon. 
Alec Bagley, 

14 Bridge Terrace, Bridge of Don, 
Aberdeen. 


Reveille 


Thank you for your article on plague. 
But why do we have to wait so long for 
it? The September issue of Esquire 
(available end August in London), car- 
ried a long piece by David Lyle, on 
which most of the reports you cited 
appear to be based. Peace News readers 
have become spoilt into expecting to 
read this kind of information before it 
appears in Time or the Sunday Times. 
Wake up! 

Robin Fior, 

6 Alwyne Villas, London Nt. ; 
The editor writes: We invite Robin Fior 
to become our regular monitor of Es- 
quire. 


Hungary 

I read and support Peace News, because 
I feel urged to participate in any practi- 
cal action that will help to create a 
climate of public opinion unfavourable 
to a third world war - and the present 
war in Vietnam. The atmosphere neces- 
sary for global war would be an inten- 
sification of distrust and dislike between 
the peoples living under Socialist sys- 
tems (described as living “behind the 
iron or bamboo curtain”), and those 
living under systems of free enterprise 
(described as living in the free world). 
For this reason Rod Prince’s personal 
statement in the October 28 Peace News, 
giving his reason why he left the Com- 
munist Party at the time of the Hun- 
garian rising of 1956, is a shameful piece 
of cold war propaganda which should 
not be allowed to pass unchallenged. 
The whipping up of anti-Soviet feeling 
by historical recrimination (free world 
press version) should be regarded as the 
very antithesis of the movement for 
peace. 

Readers of Prince’s article may recall 
that Hungary was an ally of Germany 
during Hitler’s war; that the Hungarian 
Fascists’ Iron Guard movement domin- 
ated Hungary in alliance with the Hun- 
garian Church. The minds of many peo- 
ple of Catholic Hungary were indoctrin- 
ated into militant anti-Communism not 
only by the Fascists but by the Church 
headed by Cardinal Mindszenty, in ac- 
cordance with the policy of Pope Pius 
XII. Cardinal Mindszenty was interned 
in 1949 following his attempt to over- 
throw the Hungarian government, aim- 
ing at the “restoration of Hungarian 
Catholic Monarchy,” to quote his own 
words. 

One of the first acts of the counter- 
revolutionaries in Hungary was-to free 
Cardinal Mindszenty, who immediately 
broadcast his support for his liberators 
praising their struggle for “freedom 
and democracy.” It is hardly surprising 
that the Red Army liberators of Nazi- 
occupied Hungary did not stand idly by 
while a hostile Catholic pro-Fascist 
pllgarchy attempted to forcibly re-assert 
itself. 

J. Garnel, 

141 High Street, Hampton Hill, Middx. 


Rod Prince writes: Readers can judge 
for themselves whether it is Mr Garnel or 
myself who is indulging in cold war 
propaganda. Cardinal Mindszenty is a red 
herring, as Mr Garnel should know if he 
has read the first-hand accounts of the 
rising by people like Peter Fryer and 
Dora Scarlett, or the statements made 
by the revolutionaries’ press and radio, 
all of which make it clear that the res- 
toration of the old order was not the 
aim of the rising. 


Africa 


Every author expects critical appraisals 
of his books, but only if this is based 
on its contents. Your reviewer, Fay Car- 
ter (October 28), ignores this principle 
by declaring that I dismiss African 
socialism “as a product of intellectual 
neocolonialism.” 

On no single occasion are the words 
“intellectual neocolonialism ” linked to- 
gether in my book, so IT cannot conceive 


how anyone can honestly argue that I 
claim this to be the root of the concept 
of African socialism. On the contrary, 
the book makes clear it arises: 
«|. . from the desire for Africa to 
be different - different from the capi- 
talist countries, and different from the 
socialist countries. It is an expression 
of African pride, a challenge that 
Africa owes nothing to capitalism and 
imperialism...” (p.70). 
True, it goes on to explain this concept 
is also used by many African leaders as 
a cover “for a policy which in reality 
is based on co-operation with imperial- 
ism.” : 
On the other hand, I plead guilty to 
“ propaganda,” which simply means to 
propagate one’s views. Without this there 
would certainly be few authors in the 
world, and no place for any book re- 
viewers! _ 
However, it seems clear that Fay Carter 
is ill-equipped to review any books on 
Africa. In the comments on John Mac- 
Intosh’s book appears the bald _ state- 
ment that “in 1947 Nigerian delegates 
favoured a regional rather than a central 
constitution.” The truth is quite the 
opposite. The NCNC, which was the only 
political party at the time, raised £13,500 
to send a widely representative dele- 
gation to London to protest against the 
regional division of Nigeria, but the 
Labour Colonial Secretary refused to 
meet them. 
It was in 1951 (not 1947) that other 
Political parties arose in Nigeria, and 
it’s not true that none of them had 
‘“‘an effective base outside its home 
region.” In the 1954 Senate elections the 
NCNC won the majority in the west as 
well as its “ home region” in the east. 
Nor is it correct that a faction of the 
Action Group allied itself with “the 
East” in 1962, and entered the federal 
government. In fact, the number of er- 
roneous statements in this review about 
Nigeria are far too numerous to men- 
tion. So it’s not surprising that the com- 
ments of the reviewer on my book have 
little to do with its contents. 
Idris Cox, 
41 Claverdale Road, London SW2., 


Factory for Peace 


Colin Johnson (October 21) struggles 
to justify the Factory for Peace’s de- 
cision to “ sack the sick.” To me it made 
very sad reading. It’s remarkable that 
after only a couple of months at the 
factory, he feels he can join in this 
dispute. 

The main asset the factory ever had was 
trust and good will, and the new atti- 
tudes and discipline Colin Johnson talks 
of have done nothing but harm; for 
time-keeping and absenteeism have 
changed little, and the initial trust and 
good will has gone. 

We all know the reason for the nine to 
five vote. The rule to sack the sick may 
have been passed by a 12 to five vote, 
but after the consciences of the more 
human had got the better of them, the 
decision to sack the sick retrospectively 
was not given the necessary two-thirds 
majority. Nevertheless, three days later 
I was sent my cards. I wasn't informed 
of the meeting or of its importance. 
Colin Johnson expresses his disappoint- 
ment because Geoffrey Carnall’s report 
on the dispute did not stress “the very 
tough economic strain that everyone at 
the factory is under.” Doesn't he realise 
that this is what the whole dispute is 
about? The right of the individual to 
work and earn a living and even to be 
sick without the threat of being made 
jobless; isn't this a very tough economic 
Strain? 

The decision to supply heaters to the 
navy was a pretty straightforward one; 
whether or not the factory thas got the 
contract is beside the point - the decision 
to supply was carried. This is not the 
first time: heaters have already been 
supplied to the army. Tom McAlpine 
pushed that decision, with the proviso 
Proposed by me that we never again 
would accept such an order. 

There 1s One point I agree with Colin 
on. He is like a man on a fast car: but 
surely he would agree that this doesn’t 
give him or his predecessors licence to 
change the rules of the road, or to 
knock down and destroy people who 
prefer to walk, talk and explore every 
avenue on the road to the new society. 
Walter Morrison, 

70 Corkerhill Place, Glasgow. 
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Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Nl, by first post Monday. Box 
No replies to same address. Displayed adver- 
tisements rates on application. 


Coming events 
“ SMITH OUT” Rally - Trafalgar Square, Sun- 
day 13 November, 3 pm. Speakers include: 
Judy Todd, Nicholas Chitsiga (ZAPU), Jon 
Steel (British Youth Council), Lord Reay, Terry 
Lacey (Young Liberals). 


VOLUNTEER PEACE WORKERS required for 
leaflet raid on Bomber Command RAF Station 
Near Doncaster. Provisional date: Sunday 18 
December, 1966. For details contact: South 
Yorkshire Peace Centre, 158 Cemetery Road, 
Doncaster, Yorks. 


Personal 
CAMDEN C.100: anyone interested contact 56 
Chalk Farm Road, NWI. 


FOREIGN STAMPS? Send them to War Resisters’ 
International, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, Middx. 


INTRODUCTIONS to interesting new friends: 
trial free, VCC, 34 Honeywell, London SW11. 


MEETING ROOM available for committees, small 
conferences etc, 15s per 3-hour season. Cen- 
trally situated, seat up to 36. Peace News, 
5 Caledonian Road, Londan Nl. 


PREGNANCY TESTING, Rapid, accurate, re- 
liable, medically approved method, Return post 
service. Send small urine sample (free con- 
tainers on request). Fee 2 gns. Hadley Labora- 
tories Ltd (Dept PN), 18 Harvist Road, London 
NW6. 


THE GRUMBLE BOX. We often grumble. 
Hungry children’s tummies grumble. Why not 
a ‘‘ grumble collecting box”? in your home? 
War on Want, London W5. 


Publications 


CONTACT non-racial, anti-apartheid, indepen- 
dent Liberal magazine. P O Box 1979, Cape 
Town, South Africa. 15s per annum. 


PEACE PACKETS, exciting parcels of literature 
for peace campaigners, including the latest 
publications of many organisations. 20s a year. 
Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


SARVODAYA, monthly magazine of the Bhoodan 
Movement in India, may be obtained from 
Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, Lon- 
don Ni at 12s yearly or 1s (post 3d) cach 
issue. 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW, weekly railwaymen’s 
paper. Essential reading for those who want 
the authentic voice of railway workers. Ob- 
tainable 9s a quarter post free from 205 Euston 
Road, NW1. 


For sale 


CHRISTMAS CARDS designed for British Peace 
Committee by Ken Sprague. Inscription inside 
by Sean O’Casey. 6s 6d per doz. Order from 
84 Claverton Street, London SW1. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS, 12 for 6s. Holy Land 
flower cards 1s each, Bargain cards 12 for 
3s 6d. Brochure available. War on Want, Loni 
don W5, 


Wanted 


VOLUNTEERS for packing Peace News and 
Christmas cards, especially Wednesday evening 
(to 9 pm) and Thursday. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, London N1 (TER 4473). 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent {n. To make the rervice 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: sale or return. From: 

Circulation Dept, 5 Caledonian Road, Nl. 


11 November, Friday 


BLACKBURN, 7.30 pm. Queens Hall. Teach-In 
on Vietnam. Frank Allaun MP and_ others. 
Organised by Quakers and local British Council 
of Churches. 

EXETER. 7.45 pm. Social Centre for the Blind. 
Film show as part of British Council for 


Peace in Vietnam Week. ‘* Vietnam: Western 
Eye-witness,’’ ‘‘A Thousand Games,"' ‘ No 
Piace to Hide,’’ ‘‘ Rocket Site Story,'’’ ‘ The 


Machine.”’ CND. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Poetry and jazz. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON SW1. 4.30 - 10 pm. Central Hall, West- 
minster. International Convention on Vietnam. 
PVC, 


LONDON WC1. 8 pm. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square. Symposium on Sean O'Casey - his place 
in history and literature: Gerard Curran, James 
Fitzgerald and Ronald Ayling. Organised by 
Irish Democrat. 


MANCHESTER. 7.30 pm. Houldsworth Hall, 90 
Deansgate. ‘‘ Society and its homosexuals: why 
the law must be changed '"’ - public meeting. 
Speakers: Humphrey Berkeley, Alan Fitch MP, 
Antony Grey. Chairman: Dean of Manchester. 
Homosexual Law Reform Committee. 


SOUTHALL, Middx. 8 pm. White Hart, Broad- 
way. Roy and Val Bailey. Now! Club. 


12 November, Saturday 


POSTPONED until 3 December: Round House 
Chalk Farm Majority Rule for Rhodesia Group 
Big Night Rave Party Mixed Media etc. 


BROMLEY. 2 - 7 pm. Robert Whyte Memorial 
Hall, London Road. Vietnam teach-in. Speakers 
include: Alistair Macdonald MP, Philip Good- 
hart MP, Malcolm Caldwell, Verdun Pert, John 
Larke. CPV. 

LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Folksinging. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON NW1. 8.30 pm. The Engineer, Glouces- 
ter Avenue (near Cecil Sharp House - Camden 
tube). Poetry and folksong club. 


LONDON W11, 4.30 pm. Sion Convent, Chepstow 
Villas. PAX AGM. Speakers: Very Rev. lan 
Hislop, O.P, (Prior Principal) on ‘‘ Towards 
Fraternity ‘' and Rev E. Philip Eastman (Inter- 
national FoR) on ‘ Revolutionary Reconclli- 
ation.” 


LONDON WC2. 11.30 am onwards. Kingsway 
Hall. Peace News Christmas fair. Lunches and 
teas and usual stalls etc. 


13 November, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 6.30 pm. Cathedral. Interna- 
tional, interdenominational service for peace. 


EXETER, 10.30 am, Assemble Cenotaph, Rouge- 
mont Gardens. Demonstration: ‘‘ No poppies 
after World War III.’’ YCND. 


LONDON W1. 3.30 pm. Weigh House Church 
Hall, Binney Street (opposite Selfridges). An- 
tony Bates: ‘20th Century Gnostics.’’ Order 
of the Great Companions. 


LONDON WC2. 3 pm. Trafalgar Square. ‘' Smith 
Out "' rally. Speakers inc: Judy Todd, Nicholas 
Chitsiga (ZAPU), John Steel (British Youth 
Council), Lord Reay, Terry Lacey (Young Lib). 


14-30 Nov., Mon-Wed 


LONDON WI. 9 am to 5 pm cach day. Curwen 
Gallery, 1 Colville Place, Exhibition ‘‘ J.and- 
scape of Violence'’ of paintings by Martin 
Weener inspired by and painted just after 
the assassination of Kennedy, in aid of Anti- 
Apartheid Movement. 14 November, Monday: 
12 midday, opening by Honor Blackman, 22 
Novemher, Tuesday: 8 pm: evening of folk- 
singing (Lyn and Graham McCarthy) in mem- 
ory of Kennedy's death, 


15 November, Tuesday 


LONDON WC}. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
Fourth in series of six talks on the History 
of Modern Greece: Diana Pym on the Civil 
War and aftermath (1945-1965). Committee of 
100 and League for Democracy in Greece. 


16 November, Wednesday 


STEVENAGE, Herts. 7.30 pm. College of Further 
Education, Monkswood Way. Conference: ‘ Pat- 
tern for Peace.'’ Speakers: Prof J. Rotblat on 
‘'Sclence for Peace,'' Diana Collins on ‘‘ The 
Church for Peace’ and Frank Allaun MP on 
“‘ Politics for Peace.”’ 


17 November, Thursday 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
Christian Group C.100 meeting on Msimang. 


LONDON WC2. 8 pm, Westminster Friends Meet- 
ing House, 52 St Martins Lane. London Region 
Christian CND AGM. Fr. Simon Blake (new 
chairman of CCND) on the ‘‘ Ineffectiveness of 
Christians.’’ Slides of past CCND activities. 


SOUTHEND., 7.45 pm. Labour Hall, Boston Ave. 
Debate: ‘' Which party should the Working 
Class support - the SPGB or the Fellowship 
Party."’ Speakers J. D'Arcy (SPGB) and Ronald 
Mallone (Fellowship Party). Chairman: Coun- 
cillor M. Bidmead. SPGB. 


17-19 Nov., Thur-Fri 


HULL. 11 am to 9.30 pm daily. Regal Room, 
ABC Cinema, Ferensway. Vietnam War Exhi- 
bition. Bertrand Russell Peace Foundation. 


18 November, Friday 


ALTRINCHAM. 8 pm. Stamford Hall (De Massey 
room). Public meeting: ‘‘ The wage freeze, 
redundancy, and the arms bill.'’ Speakers: 
Stan Orme MP, Terry Lacey (Young Lib), Prof 
Peter Worsley (Manchester University). Chair: 
Rev Peter B. Godfrey. CND. 


HULL, 7.30 pm. Church Institute Hall, Albion 
Street. Public meeting: Vietnam. Speakers: 
Peggy Duff (CND) and Geoff Coggan (Bertrand 
Russell Peace’ Foundation). Film: James 
Cameron's ‘' Western Eye Witness in Viet- 


SOUTHALL, Middx. 8 pm. White Hart, Broad- 
way. Diz Disley. Now! Club. 


PORNOGRAPHY, CENSORSHIP AND SOCIAL WELL- 
BEING - is there a limit to the freedom “ to publish and be 


damned ”? 
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MCF 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE 
Saturday 12 November 3 pm 


Rhodesia and 
Vietnam 


demonstration with 

Fenner Brockway, Andrew Faulds 
MP, Lawrence Daly, Joan Lestor 
MP, Judy Todd, Nicholas Chitsiga, 
Adrian Mitchell. 


Preceded by march from Hyde 
Park (Speakers Corner) 2.15 pm. 
Organised by Movement for 
Colonial Freedom, 374 Grays Inn 
Road, WC1, TER 0642. 


National Convention 


on Vietnam 
EXTRA! 


James Cameron’s film 

Western Eye-Witness in Vietnam 
Central Hall Westminster 

Friday 11 November 

3 pm, 4 pm, 5 pm, 6 pm 

Admission 1s 

British Council for Peace in Vietnam 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 

Service 3.30 pm Sunday 13 November 
Weigh House Church Hall 

Binney Street (opposite Selfridges) 
Antony Bates: “ 20th Century Gnostics ” 


ORDER NOW * 


Peace News 


ORDER NOW * 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 3 months 18s. 6 months 265 
1 year 40s. 


Abroad (seamail) $ months 128 6 months 24s 
1 year 463. Add 10s p.a. for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 166 64, 
6 months 32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 


India, Africa and South East Asta: 3 months 
18s 5d, 6 months 36s 10d, 1 year 72s. 


Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 8 months 
20s 7d, 6 months 41s 2d, 1 year 80s. 


North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 
AFSC, 160 North 18th St, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


@ \renounce warand|Iwilinever 9 
@ support or sanctlon another 7 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


now available 


HOUSMANS 
INTERNATIONAL 


Peace Diary 1967 


in two editions - a page for each day 
8s 6d (post 8d) 

or two pages for a week 

5s (post 6d) 


Easier-to-read layout * 64-page world 
peace directory * 16-page world maps 
in colour * address and cash account 
sections, and much other information. 
Attractive leathercloth binding in various 
colours 


QUANTITY RATES 
8s 6d edition - six for 46s post free 
5s edition - six for 27s 6d post free 


5 Caledonian Road, London Ni 


ORDER NOW * ORDER NOW 


CHRISTMAS CARDS & GIFTS 


The finest range of cards and presents - with big fund-raising discounts for sellers. 


If you did not receive our list last week, send for a copy today to 5 Caledonian 
Road, Kings Cross, London N1. 


Christmas shopping at Housmans Bookshop, 9.30 am - 6 pm Monday to Saturday 


PEACE 


Build your future 


wisely— safely 


LET YOUR 1 
MONEY EARN 7 


PROMPT AND EASY WITHDRAWAL 
Interest accrues from date of investment 
Full details sent on request 


St Pancras Building Society 


for secure saving; assets exceed £2,700,000 


200 Finchley Road 


Telephone SWiss Cottage 2000 or 2331-2 
and at 103 Parkway, London NW1 


RACE-HATRED THROUGH 


i: 


PROSPERITY 


% INCOME TAX PAID 
BY THE SOCIETY 


London NW3 


THE POST - a psychiatrist 


analyses the psychopathy of abusive letters 


DAVID HOLBROOK and DAVID STAFFORD-CLARK are, respectively, the authors of these two outstanding articles. Together 
with a supporting quota of contributions - articles, poems, reports and book reviews - make the Autumn issue of CHRISTIAN 


CHRISTIAN ACTION 


may be ordered through your local bookseller or direct from 2 Amen Court, London EC4 
Annual subscription - 15s post free. Single copies 3s 6d 


ACTION essential reading. 


\ 


Banquet and 
boos for MP 


Dick Wilcocks writes: Last Saturday 
morning, Harold Wilson, in a colourful 
display of medieval pomp, became the 
first chancellor of the new University 
of Bradford. Escorted by numbers of 
brightly-robed academics and_ special 
branch men, he had left the cathedral 
(after no interruptions) and arrived at 
St George’s Hall for the installation 
ceremony. A small crowd clapped him, 
someone held up a banner saying “ Wil- 
son and LBJ for World Liberty” (he 
was serious), and two dozen students 
from Manchester booed him and held 
up banners. Some time later about 200 
more students arrived, having been on 
a march. By noon they were surrounding 
the hall. 
Eventually, Wilson came out, wearing 
his professional smile over the sun-tan. 
Clapping was almost ‘completely drowned 
by very loud booing from the students 
who had come from Leeds and Manches- 
ter, with some from Bradford (despite 
warnings) and York. A chant of “ John- 
son’s poodle!” lasted for several minutes. 
Banners read “Slash the arms bill,” 
“Harold loves Ian,” “Come back Guy 
Fawkes all is forgiven,” “The unem- 
ployed for Johnson’s army?”, “ Bradford 
city’s shameful day, to welcome the 
stooge of LBJ,” with other slogans call- 
ing for majority rule in Rhodesia, oppos- 
ing the wages freeze and so on. 
Someone chucked a toilet-roll, which 
missed. Harold stepped forward and 
shook hands with one or two ladies 
who supported him. (BBC TV newsreel 
later showed a selective close-up of the 
hand-shaking.) Then he was whisked 
away to the university for a banquet 
which cost several thousand pounds. 
Later, about twenty demonstrators 
haunted him from the banquet to the 
station. Students from the paralle] Leeds 
train were able to tell him the was 
Johnson’s poodle ” at point blank range 
as he boarded the London train. But 
Harold Wilson, technocrat extraordinary, 
chugged from the platform, smoking 
and waving to photographers. The 
national and local press gave little space 
to the demonstrations. 


Church case 


continues 


Hazel McGee writes: The trial of the 
eight remaining accused in the Brighton 
church case resumed at Brighton on 
Monday. Four prosecution witnesses were 
heard. 

They gave evidence that they had been 
members of the congregation on Sunday, 
October 2, and had seen and heard the 
interruptions. Each stated they had seen 
no violence being used by the defendants 
and that to the best of their knowledge, 
no-one had been frightened by the inci. 
dents, although some elderly ladies and 
young girls were “upset” and “ dis- 
tressed,” 

It is believed that the prosecution intend 
to call at least 10 more witnesses before 
the defence opens its case. 

The case was adjourned until next Mon- 
day, and the court will also sit next 
Tuesday and Wednesday, mornings only. 
The defendants objected to the expense 
and inconvenience involved in travelling 
from London each day for only two 
hours in court. One girl said that she 
had no money for fares and would not 
come. The clerk reminded her that, in 
that case, she would be arrested and 
forfeit her bail. They all knew the 
alternative to being allowed bail, 
Brighton Defence Fund: c/o Felicity 
Crump, East Cottage, Glynleigh Farm, nr 
Pevensey, Sussex. 
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PETER CADOGAN 


Did Ernest Bevin start 
the Vietnam war? 


At a meeting in Wellingborough re- 
cently, organised ‘by the local Committee 
for Peace in Vietnam, I had the good 
fortune to meet Robert Denton Williams, 
who, as an Officer of the Indian Army, 
was part of the first allied unit to reach 
Indo-China (now Vietnam) in 1945. After 
the meeting the told a group of us the 
inside story of what happened in those 
fateful days and exactly how the war 
in Vietnam began. 

When the Japanese surrendered in 1945, 
they left tens of thousands of their 
troops in Vietnam. The allies (presum- 
ably at Potsdam) discussed the problem 
of their surrender and repatriation. It 
was decided that the British of SEAC 
(South East Asia Command) should see 
to things in the southern half of Vietnam 
and Chiang Kai-shek be responsible in 
the north. For the sake of convenience 
only, the line was drawn at the 16th 
parallel; and it was thus that the momen- 
tous line, one degree south of its pres- 
ent location, first appeared. 

Mountbatten, Commander-in-Chief of 
SEAC, gave the Indo-Chinese assignment 
to the 20th Indian Division, under the 
command of General Douglas Gracey. 
The 20th Indian Division was stationed 
in Burma. The greater part of it em- 
barked by sea, but an advance battalion 
of Gurkhas (900 men with British 
officers) flew to Saigon via Bangkok. 
Robert Denton Williams, then a captain 
but soon to be promoted to major, was 
with the advance groups as ammunition 
and transport officer. The local comman- 
der was Brigadier Taunton (80th 
Brigade), 

Mounthatten’s briefing of General Gracey 
was simple and non-political: he was to 
maintain law and order, and Japanese 
troops were to be disarmed, concentrated 
and repatriated - that was all. 

The British troops were made most wel- 
come by the Annamites, and posters 
from the airport to the Rue Catinat (the 
centre of Saigon) bore the legend “ Wel- 
come to the allies, to the British and 
to the Americans - but we have no room 
for the French.” Everything seemed to 
be going well. The government of the 
country was in the hands of the Commit- 
tee of the South, a united front organisa- 
tion of the Vietminh and various Budd- 
hist and other groups. Ho’s picture was 
all over Saigon. 

Bao Dai had abdicated in August and 
Cochin-China had been run by its own 
people for over a‘month. The British 
Army, without interfering politically in 
any way and surrounded with the utmost 
goodwill, set about its strictly limited 
task in connection with the Japanese. 
Then an appalling thing happened. 
Some eighty French (Free French, not 
the discredited Vichy French) resolved 
to restore French power in Indo-China. 
On September 23, 1945, they occupied a 
number of key public buildings in 
Saigon, hoisted the tricoleur, and de- 
clared the return of Indo-China to French 
sovereignty. They then called upon the 
British to arm them and join them 
ae “les jaunes”, (the yellow peo- 
ple). 

This was a political matter for which 
the British military were quite unpre- 
pared. There followed a week of negotia- 
tions between the Committee of the 
South and Brigadier Taunton and _ his 
staff. General Gracey was away in SEAC 
headquarters. The Vietnamese would 
admit no compromise. They were deter- 
mined on unambiguous political freedom 


in accordance with the Atlantic Charter 
and the wartime speech of General de 
Gaulle at Brazzaville, when he offered 
post-war independence to Indo-China. 

In a command paper (R 2817; March 25, 
1954), and also in other papers before 
and since, the Central Office of Informa- 
tion (COD) gave it out that, because of 
“unrest and terrorism,” Genera] Gracey 
had given orders to arm the French. 
Both parts of the statement were wholly 
untrue. There was at this time no unrest 
and no terrorism, and General Gracey 
did not give the order to arm the French. 
The order came from the Foreign Office, 
through an FO official in Saigon, and it 
was delivered to the local British com- 
mander (Taunton). 

As many British and Indian officers in 
Saigon understood it, a deal had been 
done between Ernest Bevin, British 
Foreign Secretary, and Massigli of 
France. Under this secret agreement, the 
French were to be allowed to re-establish 
themselves in Indo-China on the under- 
standing that they would not attempt to 
return to Syria and the Lebanon. The 
Committee of the South, in the face of 
Western perfidy, resolved to fight; and 
nightly attacks on Saigon began. 

As there were less than a thousand 
Allied troops and some 79,000 Japanese 
concentrated round Saigon, the Japanese 
units (previously under the command of 
Field Marshal Count Terauchi) were now 
taken under British command to defend 
Saigon. They were even issued with 
3-inch mortars and bombs which they 
had themselves captured from the British 
at Singapore in 1942. Williams himself 
was responsible for issuing the arms and 


other supplies to Colonel Endo and 
Lieut-Colonel Murata of the Japanese 
Army. 

October and November, 1945, saw some 
fierce fighting; and the Vietminh suf- 
fered severe casualties. Finally, the 
Saigon bridgehead was made secure, 
pending the arrival of General Leclerc 
and his Foreign Legion troops from 
Madagascar. 

When General Leclere arrived in Novem- 
ber, his only supplies consisted of one 
ship full of red wine. The British duly 
fitted his troops out with lease-lend 
materials. Then Leclerc took over the 
“ pacification” of Cochin-China. The 
British, when their original assignment 
with the Japanese had been discharged, 
pulled out and left him to it. 

In the north the situation soon became 
as bad as it was in the south. Chiang 
Kai-shek. with more than enough to do 
at home, withdrew as soon as he had got 
the Japanese out. Leclerc moved in. Ho 
Chi Minh went to France and at Fon- 
tainebleau made what he believed to be 
a very acceptable agreement with the 
French for their eventual withdrawal 
and acceptance of Vietnamese self- deter. 
mination. Soon afterwards, however, a 
French artillery battery shelled part of 
Haiphong: and in a reprisal action some 
300 French civilians were killed or kid- 
napped in Hanoi. This marked the end 
of the agreement, and both sides re- 
sorted to the force that culminated in 
the battle of Dien Bien Phu in 1954. 

Mr Williams, chairman of the United 
Nations Association branch in Northamp- 
ton, has authorised me to write this 
article and has checked the text. 


Caravan in East Anglia 


Dennis Gould reports: The Vietnam 
Peace Caravan, an old Volkswagen, left 
London last week without the organiser, 
Andrew Papworth, who was down with 
some severe bug-sickness. In Colchester 
for the first week, Melvyn Estrin and I 
visited YCND, CND and Essex Univer- 
sity Socialist Society supporters for dis- 
cussions on our trip; and met pacifists 
and anarchists in a marvellous pub, the 
Newmarket Tavern, where a good dis- 
cussion was had with soldiers, seamen, 


Navy raid 


Forbes Browne writes from Aberdeen: 
On November 5, a dozen supporters of 
the recently-formed Aberdeen Youth for 
Peace in Vietnam “ raided” the married 
quarters of the US Naval Communica- 
tions base at Edzell, Kincardineshire, 
with 300 of the War Resisters’ Interna- 
tional! Vietnam leaflets for American 
servicemen. A friendly watch was kept 
on them by the base commanding officer 
and various sailors and RAF personnel; 
but no attempt was made to interfere 
with the leafleting. 

Door-to-door visits were paid to try to 
start dialogues on the Vietnam war, but 
these were generally unproductive, no 
doubt because of the weather and the 
prowling CO. Nonetheless, a fairly con- 
structive exchange of views did take 
place with Air Ministry employees at 
the gates of the base. 


art students, teachers, lorrydrivers and 
so on. 


We visited Wethersfield USAF base and 
in our first leafleting of married quarters 
drew hardly any criticism or official 
attention; but we were careful not to 
advertise ourselves too prominently as 
we wanted to get the leaflets into the 
servicemen’s homes. On visiting Bent- 
waters and Woodbridge bases we were 
met by police cars and hefty GIs who 
effectively prevented any contact with 
the airmen in their prefab homes. I 
left a few leaflets, ‘‘To American Ser- 
vicemen in Europe,” in one canteen en- 
trance; but the impact of three people 
(we had been joined by a supporter) was 
small, if important as a beginning. 


These bases seem always set in beauti- 
ful country: Bentwaters is on the edge 
of National Trust land, carving square 
miles off the farming and common land; 
Wethersfield is close to villages which 
would be quiet and poor without the 
base, but are prosperous and busy. 
Saturday we revisited Bentwaters, and 
in the evening went to a dance at the 
university. From the trip so far it is 
clear that we need more volunteers for 
the air-base visits, to organise meetings 
and so on. When you read this we 
shall be finishing our second week based 
on Cambridge. From Monday, Novem- 
ber 14, we shall be in Leicester; Bir- 
mingham the following week; Oxford 
after that. If you can help please contact 
Vietnam Peace Caravan, c/o 13 Goodwin 
Street, London N4 (ARC 1239). 


TOMORROW 


Gift Shopping, Bargain Hunt, get-together, entertainment, restaurant and peacenikery ... it’s all at 


Peace News Christmas Fair 


SATURDAY 12 NOVEMBER 11.30 am onwards 
KINGSWAY HALL, WC1 (near Holborn underground) 
3 pm: meet Peace News Chairman JOHN ARDEN 


Housmans Christmas Book Display — Christmas Cards — Portobello Mini-Market — Jam Today — Household and Grocery — Antiques — 
Fruit, Veg and Flowers — Stationery Gifts — Needlework and Knitwear — Concord Film Show — Non-Stop Refreshments — 
Social Evening with Greek and Indian music and dancing, folksinging, poetry reading — Exhibition and more more more 
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